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GETTING OUT THE ROCK 


WITH TWO 


BUCYRUS 14-B 


REVOLVING SHOVELS 


You'll keep your plant operating and make your deliveries on time if you 
use Bucyrus equipment to work your quarry. The two Bucyrus shovels 
shown above are making things hum in an Illinois quarry, one doing the 
stripping and the other loading out the rock. 

Heavy digging in dirt or rock is everyday work for the 14-B. The special 
steel castings, machine cut gears and first class workmanship on this sturdy 
shovel mean higher outputs with cost records that look good. 

Our records show that this shovel handles the toughest digging in a way 
that means profit to its owner. Send for Bulletin C-142-P and let us tell 
you more about it. 


BUCYRUS COMPANY 


SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


405 BRANCH OFFICES: 


Salt Lake City Chicago San Francisco London, England 


Birmi 
irmingham New York Portland, Ore. Denver 


CLIP AND MAIL— — — — — — —- -— — -——-— — — — 
To Nearest Office 


BUCYRUS COMPANY: 
Send me Bulletin C-142-P on your 14-B Revolving Shovel. 
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It's a No. 7% Telsmith Primary Breaker, with a 
demonstrated capacity of 150 tons per hour— 
quite a machine. It has two receiving openings 
(each 14 in. x 70 in.), a concave area of 4999 sq. in. 
and a head area of 3925 sq. in. And yet it measures 
just 5 ft. 27% in. from sills to rim of crown. 


It weighs only 25 tons; and yet, per inch of height, it is the 
heaviest 14-in. gyratory on the market. The shaft is un- 
breakable. The frame and crown are more nearly proof 
against tramp iron than any other machine you can buy. 


These statements are not mere idle assertions. Behind this ad are 
fifteen years of study, hard work and development in the crusher 
field. Telsmith is right—the best crusher buy on the market. 
Don’t buy until you have given Telsmith a chance. That’s all we 
ask—a chance. Glad to send you, without obligation, our Cata- 
log No. 166 (Telsmith Primary Breaker) and Bulletin No. 2F 11 
(Telsmith Reduction Crusher). 


SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS 
3188 Locust St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Representatives: Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Montreal, P. Q, 


Old_Colony Bldg., 261 Franklin St., Bowman Mchy. I aa 325 W. Main St., Alamo Iron Works 
Chicago, Il. Boston, Mass Omaha, Neb Louisville, Ky San Antonio, Tex. 


50 Church St., 110 W. Park War, N. 8S. 426 Flynn Bk a 523 Boston Bldg., 625 Market St., 
New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. Des Moines, Ia. Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Calif. 


806 Otis Bldg., at 4 University fai Bunting Hdwe. Co., Salt Lake Hardware ©o. Road —_ Ea. Oo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Paul, Min Kansag City, Mo. Salt Lake City, Utah Portland, 
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La Salle, Ill., plant of Marquette 
Cement Mfg. Co., during cone 
struction. Five 989 H. P. Edge 
Moor Waste Heat Boilers 
—total 4945 H. P, 








Rock Products 
Get Your Power as a By-Product to Increased 
Capacity with the Edge Moor Waste Heat System 





Not only does the Edge Moor Waste Heat System produce the 
maximum amount of steam, but it increases kiln capacity and 
efficiency. 


With this system, the same draft is obtained in all kilns, making pos- 
sible uniform control of the output, its quality and continuous 
operation at maximum efficiency. 


In addition to increasing the output of cement in some instances 
as much as 20%, the Edge Moor Waste Heat System has furnished 
slightly more than 15.6 H.P. per barrel of clinker, equivalent to 500 
Ibs. of steam per barrel. While some mills will not make as good 
a showing, definite returns can be predicted based upon a careful 
study of the individual plant conditions. 

After determining all factors at each plant, guarantees are made of 
300 lbs. to 400 lbs. of steam per barrel produced from waste gases 
for semi-wet process mills, and of 400 lbs. to 500 Ibs. of steam 
per barrel for dry process mills. In every case the Edge Moor 
Waste Heat System has been expected to exceed the guarantee and 
has done so. 

The design of a successful waste heat system involves much more 
than furnishing waste heat boilers. It is an engineering problem 
where every step must be co-ordinated with the others to assure the 
maximum returns on all sides. 

You will be interested in extensive economies that can be secured 
from the Edge Moor Waste Heat System. 


EDGE MOOR IRON COMPANY 
Established 1868 
EDGE MOOR, DELAWARE 
New York—Chicago—Boston—Pittsburgh—St. Paul—Charlotte 


EDGE M 
_ Water lube. 


or @ ) - Ub Oa Ob - » >. C_ D> >» © 2 O@ >) Op > O5 OP, 6.223424 
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The Only Profitable Truck 
Is a Truck at Work 


It requires 3 hand shovelers 25 to 30 minutes to 
load a 5-ton truck. A Jeffrey Radial Loader and 


one man will do it in 5 to 8 minutes. 


Trucks and drivers waiting for loads—here’s where 
the Jeffrey Radial Loader effects big savings. 


Idle Trucks are expensive; eat up profits; 
you cannot afford to keep them waiting a 
minute more than is absolutely necessary; 
loading your loose materials by hand means 
long expensive waits between loads. 


JEFFREY 
RADIAL LOADER 


operated by one man will load Sand, Gravel, 
Crushed Stone, Coal and other similar mate- 
rials at the rate of 1 to 2 cubic yards per 
minute—keep your trucks moving quickly, 
increase the number of trips daily, and put 
good dollars on the profit side of your ledger. 


It never gets a backache—never has to rest, 
digs right into the pile 10 feet, without requir- 
ing any hand shoveling or special mechanical 
devices to bring materials to buckets. 


Ask for Catalog No. 309-H 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
935 North Fourth Street 


Columbus, Ohio 
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The Dull System 


of Inclined Conical Screens 


Steel Water Pan 





Cc} of the reasons for the success of Link-Belt Plants lies in the patented Dull sys- 
tem of inclined conical screens, illustrated. Their principle of operation is the 
reverse of that used in ordinary screening processes. 


The gravel, sand and water are fed into the 
first screen together, and pass directly through 
the large holes into a water-pan underneath, with 
the exception of the largest size of stones, which 
are screened out and discharged through the 
small end of the cone into the first bin. The 
water-pan delivers into the next screen, where the 
process is repeated for the next operation, and so 
on through the desired number of separations. 
The material is fed into the large end of the 


screen, which has the most wearing surface. This 
method provides the largest screening area where 
most of the material is screened, and heaviest 
plates where the coarsest material is handled. 

Each series of screens is mounted on a single long 
shaft, supported by bearings between the screens. The 
drive is simple—a pair of bevel or angle gears, applied 
at one end of the shaft. The value of these features can 
be measured in greater efficiency, less power required, 
and lower maintenance expense. 


Link-Belt Plants are designed and built to meet the 
individual requirements. Send for book No. 440. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago—300 W. Pershing Road 





Philadelphia—Hunting Park Ave. and P. & R. Rwy. 
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Your explosives dollar 
is now worth $ 1.35 


Branch Offices: 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Denver, Colo. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
New York, N.Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Ill. 


Du Pont Products Exhibit 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


UMORITE comes with 135 to 140 114 x 8 sticks 
to the 50-lb. case—regular 40% dynamite has 100 
sticks to the case. 
The price is the same per case. 
Dumorite, under ordinary conditions, does approximately 
the same work as “40%,” stick for stick. 
In addition, Dumorite is a guncotton-nitroglycerin 
dynamite without a headache. 
And Dumorite is non-freezing at any temperature. 
Are these advantages in cost and efficiency enough to 
justify ten minutes of your time—the time it will take 
you to write our nearest branch office outlining the re- 
quirements of your particular work? 
Our Service Department has been able to show a great 
many operators that Dumorite will do their work 
better or equally well and at a materially less cost. 
Probably you, too, will be able to save money by using 
Dumorite. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Explosives Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 


NON-HEADACHE 


NON-FREEZING 
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Operating Under Difficulties 


(and even then these two Brownings are setting economy records) 


ME, «George T. Jennings, American Sand and Gravel Co. (i 
Chicago, says: 








“We are operating two Browning Cranes in our sand 
and gravel storage yards. These cranes are used only 
to unload gravel and sand from freight cars to hoppers. 
We do not have enough space to operate any other 
kind of equipment, and even if we had space it is a 
question whether any other equipment would operate 
as efficiently and cheaply as our Browning cranes. They 
are operating for a figure that we could not duplicate 
with any other equipment. When we need cranes in 
our other yards, we will surely install Brownings.” 


These two cranes, operating under difficult conditions, are on 
just one job, but they’re saving money for the owners. 


When you consider that a Browning also switches cars—saving 
demurrage—and is readily convertible to steam shovel uses and 
scores of other jobs you can figure on many other savings. 


If you will write us briefly, describing your operations, we will 
tell you exactly what savings have been effected with Browning 
equipment by concerns with problems parallel to yours. 


THE BROWNING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


BRANCHES: 
New York Los Angeles 
Chicago San Francisco 
Seattle Montreal 
Portland Washington, D.C. 
Salt Lake City Birmingham 


GIANT’S STRENGTH 
TH A WIZARD’S 
DEFTNESS” 


“A 
wi 


Copyright by the Browning Co. 
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COAL BILLS TELL THE STORY 


of Class ‘FR’? Compresso Economy 


The piston steam valve and automatic cut-off fly- 
wheel governor save steam. In fact, this saving 
amounts to as much as 30% of the steam consump- 
tion of compressors equipped with ordinary flat 
steam valves and throttling governor. 





An air unloader automatically governs the 
amount of air compressed, and the fly-wheel steam 
governor automatically adjusts the point of steam 
cut-off to meet the air load conditions. 

This insures delivery of compressed air at the 
lowest fuel cost per cubic foot. 

With the balanced piston steam valves you are 
not confined to the use of saturated steam. You 
can avail yourself of the further savings possible 
with high pressure steam and superheat. 

Class “FR” Compressors have many other fea- 
tures which are described in Bulletin 3131. 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Offices in all principal domestic and foreign cities 
605-C 


Ingersoll-Rand 
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A Big Business 


We feel fully justified in our claims of having the best all around brick 
proposition on earth, considering every angle of efficiency in production 
and wide range of color schemes and finishes, and all guaranteed under 
every known test of building codes, waterproof, fireproof, permanency of 
color, originality and ornamentation. 


Ours is a permanent business. Basic patents and monopoly eliminates 
ruinous compétition, and gives you the opportunity to keep to a high 
standard and service that will protect your investment. 


Illustrated here is a home built of Shope Brick of a mottled design, fur- 
nished by the Utah Shope Brick Co., of Salt Lake City, Utah. This com- 
pany is also furnishing brick 
for a new theatre and six large 
apartment buildings, totaling 


nearly 300,000 bricks. 


Get into this business, you 
producers of crushed stone, 
sand and gravel or slag. It is 
a business that will surprise 
you because of the volume and 
profits. 





Shope Brick Company 


se 
361 East Morrison Street Portland, Oregon 
LICENSEES: 
The Miles Co. sheaaucnm eee pPatem, Ore. Dark Canyon Stone Co., H. W. Jones, Mgr., Rapid City, S. D. 
Eugene Concrete Co..___________ Eugene, Ore. Warren Sand & Gravel Go... Easton, Pa. 
Wastenburg Brick Co.__ ____ Klamath Falls, Ore Penn Shope Brick Oo... Reading, Pa. 
Arizona Shope Concrete Brick Co. Phoenix, Ariz. Lycoming Shope Brick Co.__-________ ag Pa, 
Florida Nu-Tex Brick Co. 109 Water St. -» Tampa, Fla. Ss .. eee Portland, Fa 
Texas Shope Brick Co. _ 3056 Sumpter Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Rustic Brick & Supply Co., Palette Rd., Ford ‘city, Ont. a9 
Birmingham Slag Co. _._.....-Birmingham, Ala. Puyallup Shope Brick - aes ay we llup, Wash: 
Shope Brick Co. of Wisconsin-_-_____-________"__ ek Oe LS eee oe ngfield, Mass. 
re ae 50th and State Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. Utah Shope Brick Co., P. O. Box 632, Salt We City Utah 
The Polychrome Cement Brick & Tile Co....________ Decoration Brick Co._ ‘ses N. Lake Ave. +» Seattle, Wash. 
ph sinensis ec taal Carter-Cotton Bids. Vancouver, B. C 





These licensees are ail ful facturers 
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The Above Remark— 


refers—not to the return of an absent spouse—but a Blaw-Knox SPEED- 
STER Bucket. Its sponsor was a hard shell hoister runner relieving his feel- 
ings when his “pet” was returned to him after having been borrowed for 
some special rehandling work. 

On this particular job, building a river wall for the Carnegie Steel Co., at 
Clairton, Pa., two Blaw-Knox SPEEDSTER Type Buckets are employed. 
One of these having 134 yds. rated capacity being used to unload 300,000 
yards of gravel and sand from river flats; and as Mr. W. H. Horton, Superin- 
tendent, states, “is still going strong.” The other is engaged in handling dry 
mixed concrete and has already handled 60,000 yards of this material with- 
out fault. 

Mr. Horton’s comment that “the name SPEEDSTER certainly fits the 
bucket” is worthy of consideration by all bucket users 


The SPEEDSTER is the fastest rehandling bucket made. 


BLAW # KNOX 


PITTSBURGH, PA New York: Boston: Chicago: Detroit: Baltimore 
619 Farmers Bank Bldg co M PA N Y> Birmingham -San Francisco-London, Eng 
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BESSER 





BLOCK, BRICK AND TILE 


for Building 


Permanence and Economy 
B iias Automatic Concrete Machinery more than any other factor, 


has made possible the use of concrete block, brick and tile in units 
that, for uniformity, strength, permanence and economy are incom- 
parable. 


But Besser has done more than merely construct machinery that is 
capable of great quantity production, enabling its owners to now fill con- 
tracts of any size promptly, and to successfully compete with any other 
class of building units. 


Due to the automatic operation of Besser Machinery, Besser made con- 
crete units are produced at a much lower labor cost, test the highest for 
strength and moisture resistance, and are entirely uniform. 


The design of Besser Block, Brick and Tile is the simplest, lightest and 
most practical for all loads and for variations of wall dimensions, need- 
ing less cement and taking less binding and less labor to lay. 


Besser Made Concrete Block, Brick and Tile Mean Cheaper, More 
Permanent Buildings. Ask us for our booklets on our machines for 
building these Besser Building Units 


BESSER SALES COMPANY 


Complete Equipment for Concrete Products Plants 
349 Monadnock Building Chicago 








Better Own a ‘Bessea Than Compete With One 


N 
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30-TON CRANE 
With 60-ft. boom and 2-yd. bucket 


O. S. DEPENDABLE 








OOK at the problem squarely—Some day you will use O-S- 
Dependable Cranes and Grab Buckets and forever after you 


will be a defender of their merits. 


The material handling machinery made by Orton and Stein- 
brenner Co. is not “‘just suitable.” It is unsurpassed for sim- 
plicity and accessibility. The quality of the material and work- 
manship insures a rare economy of performance. 


of our cranes on the job and contains a world of information con- 
cerning details that are far beyond the space limitations of this 
advertisement. 


It will be sent to you on request 


Orton & Steinbrenner Company 
CHICAGO 


Factory—Huntington, Ind. 


Our booklet on this subject is profusely illustrated with photos = 


Sal 
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PLYMOUTH Locomotives in the Equipment of H. K. Rhoades & Company, Lincoln, Ills. 


The Predominating Plymouth 


The PLYMOUTH Locomotive is the predominating unit in all 


haulage equipments used in the construction of roads, buildings, 


logging, quarries, plantations, mining, dredging, or wherever 
tracks can be laid for material transportation. 


The PLYMOUTH is not only pioneer, but has been, and is now 


the color bearer. They not only predominate in numbers, but pre- 
dominate in service. They combine the most power, longest en- 
durance and lowest upkeep. 


If you are in need of a gasoline locomotive for industrial haul- 
age, remember that the PLYMOUTH has passed the experi- 
mental stage. Nothing to do but place it on the track, couple up 


the train of cars and proceed without the expensive or exasperat- 
ing delays incident to the untried and undeveloped. Ask us for 
exhaustive illustrated bulletins. 


THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH CoO. 


PLYMOUTH, OCH.O 


PLY 


Gasoline L ocomotiv. 
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Loading and Unloading Barges 
Automatically 


The Barges of the San Pablo Quarry Company, San Francisco, Are Loaded in About 
Two Hours and Automatically Discharge in About Four Hours — 
Construction and Operation 


N UNUSUAL barge is employed by 
the San Pablo Quarry Co., San Fran- 
cisco, tcalif., for transporting stone from 
its cruthing plant at Mare Island to the 


ducer to meet the most severe competition matic feed gates which feed the stone to 

and yet make a good profit. 
This longitudinal 

the barge is shown in Fig. 4 


the belt from one or more hoppers at the 
same The dis 


charged from the two 750-ft. conveyors at 


barge—a section of time. crushed stone is 


consists of 


aes 


On this barge unloading is speeded up and unloading costs are cut by means of labor-saving machinery 


bins on the wharf at San Francisco. The a number of hoppers, underneath which the rate of 300 cu. yd. per hour to the 


usual method of unloading the ordinary 
barge is slow and tedious, but with the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery on 
modern barges it is now possible to han- 
dle large quantities of material at a cost 
f preduction that will the 


enable pro- 


is a 20-in., 88-ft. center troughed belt con- 
veyor discharging directly to the buckets 
of an elevator that discharges the stone 
from the barge to 
the 


the 


bins situated 


on 
wharf. 


The hoppers are provided with auto- 


hoppers of the barge shown in the illus- 
tration, Fig. 2. 

The bucket elevator assembly is held 
fast to the barge by means of an A-frame. 
3y the use of block and tackle and two 
single drum hoists the bucket elevator is 





Fig. 2—Material is delivered to this barge at the rate of 


300 cu. yd. per hr. 


in effect similar to the derrick boom and 
can be raised or lowered or swung around 
for 180 deg. 

The conveyor is driven by a 5-hp. motor 
and the elevator by a 20-hp. motor, double- 
geared directly to the head pulley. The 
controls for both the and the 
elevator motors are on the same switch- 


conveyor 


Rock Products 


when laying out this plant and no effort 
or expense has been spared to accomplish 
this object. The barge capacity is 450 
cu. yd., or about 600 tons, which can be 
divided into various sizes and classifica- 
tions by partitions between the bins. The 
boat is loaded in about 2 hr. and can dis- 
charge itself in about 4 hr. 
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Fig. 3—Barge unloading to bins at wharf of the San Pablo 


Quarry Co. 


Fig. 4—A troughed belt conveyor below the hopper discharges into elevator buckets which carry the material to bins on the wharf 


board in the engine room, the wires to 
the motor on top of the elevator frame 
being taken up in a pipe conduit. 


The Power Plant 

The power plant consists of a 50-hp., 
two-cycle engine joined to a 
20-kw. generator. All of this equipment 
is 220-volt direct-current machinery, 
which was chosen at a time when small 


vertical 


alternating-current generators not 
easily procurable; also due to the fact that 
this current is available at the San Fran- 
cisco bunkers and at the Mare Island 
plant, so that the motors are run off the 
city service directly, without running the 
gas engine or the generator. 


were 


Low Cost of Transportation 

The cost of producing, handling and 
transporting large quantities of material 
at the lowest possible cost per cubic yard 
is the main object the owners had in mind 


Got Their Goats! 


HIS headline is meant to be literal, 
for it has been stated by the Meade 
(Kan.) News that four carloads of goats 
232 Angoras, to be exact—of the well- 
known variety have been received by the 
Independent Gravel Co. as land clearers. 
This breed of “damned luxurious 


mountain goat,” as Shakespeare hath it, 


and 


tried out on the com- 
Now 
yards 


has already been 
there are 


of over- 


pany’s new stock farm. 


more, with many cubic 
crop to be munched off. 

As strippers and scrapers of the hardy 
Kansas buckbrush, shoemake and _per- 
this 232-goat- 


power outfit has sure horned and butted 


simmon, four-cylindered, 
in on the corral of the rock products ma- 
is to be 
feared that a wail will soon come from 
them that the Independent Gravel Co. 
has got their nannies. Ba-a-a! 


chinery manufacturers, and it 


Can't Take Sand from Arkansas 
River 

ISSOURI’S executive council took its 

first definite action on February 23 

in the long pending Arkansas river sand 

case at Wichita by authorizing George H. 

Knapp, state irrigation commissioner, to 

issue orders restricting removal of sand 

from the river. The purpose is to con- 
serve the city’s water supply. 


Proposed Kelley Island Merger 
Declared Off 


HE proposed merger of the Kelley 

Island Lime and Transport Co., Cleve- 
land, and the Dolomite Products Co., Ma- 
ple Grove, Ohio, which was recently an- 
nounced to have been effected, has been 
declared off, according to official an- 
nouncements made by representatives of 
these two companies. 
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General view of the plant of the Flint Crushed Gravel Co., Des Moines, Iowa 


Adapting Coal-W ashing |Primeiplies 
to a Sand and Gravel Plant 





The Flint Crushed Gravel Company, Des Moines, Operates a Washing and Screening 
Plant That Is a Model for Systematic Operation and Cleanliness—Has 
Much Unusual Equipment 


stated that sand and 

gravel plant methods of operation de- 
velop by districts—that is, if some original 
operator makes a success of a particular 
type of equipment, his subsequent competi- 


T has often been 


tors usually adopt the same method of 
operation. 

But there is an exception to this rule. 
The plant of the Flint Crushed Gravel Co., 


located about 15 miles from Des Moines, 


Ia., aside from being one of the most suc- 
cessful plants in the district, contains a 
great deal of unusual equipment. On first 
sight one would say that the plant is a coal 


washery rather than a sand and gravel 


sand and gravel washing methods have been adapted from methods used for coal 
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plant, especially when it is known _ that 
the plant, designed by coal mining men, 
has many coal-washing principles adapted 
to this installation. 


Depces't and Metkod of Excavation 

The deposit covers an area of about 80 
acres and is of the Des Moines river forma- 
tion. It runs to a depth of from 10 to 15 
ft., with an average of 3 ft. of overburden. 
As is usual in the deposits in this territory, 
there is a much greater percentage of sand 
than there is of gravel. 

The material is excavated by a 100-ton 
dragline excavator, equipped with an &5-ft. 
boom and a 2% cu. yd. bucket. The drag 
line excavator can load a 30 cu. yd. car in 
10 minutes’ time and when it is not loading 
cars it is used to strip the overburden from 
the pit. This type of excavator has a 
rotary platform. 


The bank run material is loaded into 30 


cu. yd. hopper bottom ballast cars for Monighan 100-ton dragline excavator, with 85-ft. bcom and 2!%-cu. yd. bucket 


haulage to the crushing plant. A train coi 
sists of three cars and an 80-ton locomotiv« 
The average haul is about 1,000 ft. 


Crust ing 


The material is dumped from the cars 
through a track hopper and is fed to an in- 
clined pan conveyor 3 ft. wide and 40 ft. 
long, which discharges into a 5x10-ft. shak 
ing screen, with 2-in. perforations. Th: 
oversize from this screen goes direct to a 
No. 4+ Universal 11x18-in. jaw crusher, 
while the 2-in. material and under falls into 
a hopper below the shaking screen, which 
feeds the materia! to a main U. S. sand 
and gravel belt conveyor 26 in. wide and 
385 ft. long, and then delivers the material 
to the washing and sizing plant. 

The material going through the No. 4 M 
jaw crusher is reclaimed by a short belt 
conveyor 26 in. w.de, 50 ft. centers, whicl 
discharges into a small rotary screen with 

Loading operation. A 30 cu. yd. in 1%-in. perforations. The material 1% in 
and under is spouted to another short belt 
conveyor, 26 in. wide, 50 ft. centers, which 


Secondary jaw crusher Pan conveyor from hopper discharging to initial staking screen 
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discharges into the initial shaking screen, 
when the process is again repeated. 

The oversize from the screen is spouted 
to either or both of two Universal jaw 
crushers (No. +M and No. 5M) which 
reduces the material to 2 in. and then dis- 
charges it on the same belt conveyor re 

\ ceiving the fines from the screen. Thus, 
idngddiet the operation is practically in a complet 
CEPECE LV EEE cycle and no material is deposited on the 
seg ied tral ote otra : 


main belt conveyor unless it is of the proper 
size. 


Washing and Sizing 
The main belt convevor enters t 


ing plant at an angle of 60 deg. 


“Clcse-up” of wash’ng and screening plant. The belt conveyor disckarges to the 
screens at an angle of 60 deg. 


locomotive water Loading tracks on either side of plant 


C. C. Fletcher, vice-president and 
general manager 


horizontal and discharges its contents to 
a hopper which by-passes the material to 
two shaking screens, set at an inclination of 
l in. per ft. The shaking screens are 5x21 
ft. in size and consist of four decks, thus 
making it possible to separate three grades 
of gravel. The screen comes in pairs, there 
being two upper decks and two lower decks, 
and the shaking motion is derived from an 
eccentric on a jackshaft that is connected 
to the screen frames by connecting rod arms 
and straps. The screen is balanced to 
eliminate vibration and the decks throw 
against each other so that the operation 1s 


very smooth 


Insuring a Clean Product 
\ constant play of water is directed 
against the upper deck of the shaking 


screen, as is shown in one of the illustra- 


Initial jaw crusher and belt conveyor delivering to transfer screen tions. The water is pumped from the Des 
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Moines river by two centrifugal pumps, one 
8-in. and one 10-in. pump, and is delivered 
a distance of 1,000 ft. to the plant through 
8- and 10-in. pipe lines respectively. The 
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every 2 ft. with a 4-in. perforated cross 
pipe 5 in. long. The water plays against 
the screen with considerable force, insur- 
ing a clean product. 


Method of spraying shaker screens with water 


10-in. line runs through a reducing valve 
at the plant, so that when it gets to the 
screen it is running through an 8-in. pipe 
line. Both 8-in. pipe lines extend 20 ft. 
over the and intersected at 


screens are 


: Say 


George Lane, superintendent 


Three Grades of Gravel 


The screens separate three grades of 
gravel, 4 to 34 in, 34 to 1 in. and 1 to 2 
in., the product under % in. going to a 
sand-settling tank equipped with a drag 

Each set of screens is followed 
by one sand-settling tank. This mechanical 
conveyor type of tank requires but little 
power and it works definitely and mechanic- 
ally without attention, draining the sand as 
free from water as desired. It produces a 
clean sand as the conveyor continually agi- 
tates the dirty water in the tank and keeps 
the dirt in suspension until it is carried off 
over the spillway. Two grades of sand are 
produced, a concrete sand and a fine plaster 
sand. 


conveyor. 


A feature of this plant is a central mix 
bin, to which the products from the various 
screens and tanks are diverted, thus form- 
ing a concrete aggregate. 

There is a total bin capacity at this plant 
of about 600 tons, and the ultimate capacity 
will be 3000 tons per 10-hour day. 


Storage for Freight Cars 


The plant is entirely electrically operated. 
The Des Moines Interurban Railway fur- 
nishes the power and also switches the 
freight cars in and out of the plant. An- 
other feature is the unusual storage pro- 
vided for freight cars. There is space pro- 
vided for 60 empty cars and 60 loaded cars. 
The empties are brought in on one side of 
the plant and as soon as a car is loaded it 
is gravitated to the storage for loaded cars 
and then taken away to the main line for 
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transportation. This never interferes 
the loading operations; rather, it gr 
increases the efficiency of the plant. 

The Flint Crushed Gravel Co. was 
ganized and the plant built about six ye 
ago by R. C. Fletcher. Mr. Fletcher was 
a practical coal-mining man and on starting 
his plant he had little or no knowledge of 
the sand and gravel business. The fact 
that he has made his plant one of the lead- 
ing and most efficient plants in the district is 
due to the study he has made of the busi- 
ness. 

H. M. Poole is president of the Flint 
Crushed Gravel Co.; R. C. Fletcher, vice- 
president and general manager; E. D. 
Perry, secretary, W. W. Wilson, treasurer, 
and George Lane, superintendent. 


Determining Rock Dust in Air 


N connection with investigations relating 

to the improvement of health conditions 
in the mineral industries, the Bureau of 
Mines made considerable use of the 
“sugar-tube method” for determining the 
nature and amount of siliceous dust in 
suspension in air. By this method, a meas- 
ured volume of the dusty air is passed 
through a tube containing granulated sugar, 
which filters out the suspended dust. The 
sugar tube is sent to the laboratory, the 
sugar dissolved in water, and the insoluble 
dust filtered off, ignited, and weighed. A 
portion of the sugar solution containing the 
dust suspension is made up to a measured 
volume, and an aliquot part (1 cu. mm.) 
is placed under the microscope in order that 
the number of dust particles may be 
counted, their size and shape measured, 
and other characteristics noted. A full de- 
scription of the method and apparatus 
previously used are given in Technical 
Paper 105 and Bulletin 132 of the Bureau 
of Mines, 

Although this method has been used ex- 
tensively both in this country and in South 
Africa, the authors are aware of no critical 
study heretofore of the efficiency of sugar 
in removing very fine dust particles, which 
are probably the most injurious. Indeed, 
the accurate quantitative determinations of 
such efficiencies are extremely difficult. 
Particles 1 micron and less in size weigh 
practically nothing, yet, according to recent 
investigations, they are held most tenaciously 
in the lungs. 

Fortunately, two new methods, developed 
in connection with gas-mask research dur- 
ing the war, are now available for determin- 
ing the efficiencies of filters for very fine 
particles in air—electrical precipitation of 
the suspended particles on a tube of very 
thin aluminum foil, and optical comparison 
of the Tyndall effect, using tobacco smoke 
and other suspensions. 

This report covers an application of these 
methods to a comprehensive study of sugar- 
tube filters, with especial reference to size 
of tube, depth of sugar, size of granules 
of sugar, and effect of moisture. 


has 





ing 
ons 

of 
the 
the 
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The Removal of Clay from 
and amd IRock 


No. 3—What It Pays to Know About Grains and Voids 


NY volume of washed material of the 
sort with which we are concerned is 
made up of solid pieces and the spaces 
between them. For brevity the solid 
pieces will be called grains, without re- 
gard to their size. And the spaces be- 
tween them are voids, although the term 
interstitial spaces may sometimes be used. 
The total exposed surface means the 
sum of the surfaces of all the grains in 
any given volume, such as a cubic foot or 
a cubic yard. 


The Relation of Surface to Weight 

There is a definite relation between the 
size, or weight, of a grain and the total 
exposed surface. This may best be illus- 
trated by a diagram as given below. 

Let us suppose that the inch cube, the 
first shown in the diagram, is cut into 
4-in. cubes, and then into %4-in. and 
finally %-in. cubes. We might go on to 
still smaller sizes, but these are enough 
to illustrate the principle. 

We see from this that when the cube 
is cut into similar shapes of half the diam- 
eter, each of the smaller cubes has one- 
eighth the weight of the original cube, 
while the total exposed surface is doubled. 

We can apply this to gravel stones and 
grains of sand. These are not cubes, nor 
are they similar shapes, so the law above 


1-IN. CUBES ¥%-IN. CUBES 























Diameter 
INO. CL CUB CDi. cscccmcsess 1 No. of cubes 
Surface of each cube Surface of each cube 

6 sq. in. 1¥% sq. in. 
Total exposed surface Total exposed surface 
GO. TR, ascaserccccosenscrcnes 12 sq. in. 


Diameter 


given does not hold exactly true. But it 
is true enough for all practical purposes. 
If we had a cubic foot of gravel stones 
of 1-in. diameter and a cubic foot of grains 
of sand of %-in. diameter, we would say 
from the above that the sand had eight 
times as much total exposed surface as 
the gravel stones. And this would be 
true enough for all practical purposes. 


Why Voids Need to Be Studied 


The subject of voids, or spaces between 
the grains, is interesting to the operator 
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of a washing plant for a number of rea- 
sons. He is sometimes called upon to 
produce a product in which the percentage 
of voids shall not exceed a certain figure. 
And in washing, as we shall see later, 
the proportion between the water dis- 
charged in the overflow and that remain- 
ing in the voids is the measure of the 
removal of the slag which is to be washed 
out. So it will be worth while to study 
the facts regarding the size and percent- 
age of voids. 


The Shape of the Grain 

In the first place, voids are due to the 
shape of the grain. To illustrate this, 
suppose that a cubical box 1 ft. on a side 
is filled with 1-in. cubes fitted together. 
These will exactly fill the box, with no 
space left over, and hence there are no 
voids. 

Let us now fill the box with spheres 
of 1-in. diameter. There will be just as 
many of these in the box as there were 
of 1-in. cubes, but instead of touching on 
flat surfaces they will touch only on 


¥%4-IN. CUBES ¥%-IN. CUBES 


y Diameter ............ % in. 

No. of cubes...........- No. of cubes..........512 
Surface of each cube Surface of each cube 

sq. in. EINEM |) 7 

Total exposed surface Total exposed surface 

24 sq. in. 48 sq. in. 


Diameter 


points. A great part of the box will not 
be filled with solids, and hence will be 
voids. The volume of a 1-in. cube is 
1 cu. in., and the volume of a 1-in. sphere 
is approximately 524 in., so the difference 
will be in the voids. Putting it in per- 


100 — 52.4 
centage we have ——— 
100 
47.6 per cent of voids. 


= 0.476, or 


Sharpness of sand depends upon the 
shape of the grains. The surfaces of 


sharp sand are flat and meet in solid an- 
gles. Generally speaking, the percentage 
of voids is less with sharp sand than with 
rounded sand, as these angles tend to 
wedge themselves into the voids. For the 
same reason, sharp grains will pack more 
solidly than rounded grains. 

In passing, it may be noted that while 
cubical grains are not found to any extent 
in the materials which are washed to free 
them from clay, they are found in the 
heavy minerals of ores which have to be 
treated by chemical and other processes. 
Pyrite, the sulphide of iron, and galena, 
the sulphide of lead, break into cubical 
grains, and pack so solidly that solutions 
will hardly penetrate them at all. In 
order to leach them it is necessary to mix 
with quartz sand to give the necessary 
voids through which the solution may 
pass. 


How the Size of Grain Affects Voids 


If the grains are uniform, the percent- 
age of voids is the same regardless of the 
size of the grains. We can illustrate this 
by taking the same cubic foot box and 
putting into it a single sphere, 1 ft. in 
diameter. We know that its volume is 
524 cu. ft., or 905.5 cu. in. Now we will 
suppose the box to be filled with the 1-in. 
spheres previously used. There will be 
12x12x12, or 1728 of these, and the vol- 
ume of each will be .524 cu. in. The total 
volume of these spheres will be 1728x.524 
cu. in., or 905.5 cu. in., as before. Since 
the volume of the solids is the same, the 
voids must be the same. 

Calculation will show that the voids are 
the same with 1-in., 2-in., 3-in., 4-in. or 
6-in. spheres, all of which fit snugly into 
the 1-ft. box. 


The Effect of Pressure and Friction 


In applying this rule to sand and gravel, 
other factors come into play. In the first 
place, we are never dealing with grains 
of regular geometrical shapes, so no law 
will apply exactly. 

In the next place, we have the effects 
of pressure and friction to consider. If 
we fill a box with coarse gravel stones 
each stone has a considerable weight in 
itself, and this weight enables it to over- 
come a part of the friction on other stones, 
so that it settles down into place much 
more readily. And then the stones have 
much less exposed surface and the sur- 
faces of the stones are usually smoother. 

We can show the effect of friction by 
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filling a box with sand and then jarring it 
by lifting it and letting it fall a short dis- 
tance. The grains will settle into a con- 
siderably smaller volume if this is done, 
the effect of the jarring being the same 
as if each grain were given a slight blow. 
This is enough to overcome the friction 
of the grains and cause them to work into 
the voids. 


Measuring the Voids in Sand 

There are two methods commonly used 
to determine the percentage of voids in 
them is to fill a 
known capacity and then weigh it. If we 
know the specific gravity of the mineral 


sand. One of box of 


of which the sand is made, we can calcu- 


late what a cubic foot of sand would 
weigh. 

Che difference between this weight and 
the actual weight of the sand, divided by 
the weight of the solid cubic foot, will 
This 


be gone into more thoroughly in a 


will 
later 
article on laboratory work, but just now 


give the percentage of voids. 


it is mentioned to show the effect of pres 
sure and friction of the grains. Care has 
to be used in making this test that the 
grains are not packed down or settled too 
much or the percentage of voids will be 
too low. With dry sands, especially if the 
grains are fine, the sand may be filled into 
the box so loosely that the percentage of 
voids will be too high. 

It also makes a considerable difference 
with fine grains whether the sand is filled 
into the box wet or dry. It is often nec- 
essary to find the weight of sand which a 
tank after the 
has been run in with water, or has settled 


bin or will contain sand 
out of a stream flowing over the bin. In 
such a case the only sure way is to place 
that 
half way of the depth of the tank, and 
allow the box to be filled as the tank fills. 


\fterward the box may be dug out and 


a box will hold a cubic foot, about 


the sand dried and weighed. This gives 
the weight per cubic foot from which the 
percentage of voids may be found if this 


is desired. 


Voids and Uniformity of Grains 

\fter all allowance has been made for 
different methods of filling, for shape and 
size of grain, and other factors, there re- 
mains one which is of more importance 
than all the rest, and that is uniformity 
We can best 
trate this by taking a block of concrete 


of the size of grains. illus- 
for an example. 

Concrete is made up of coarse 
gate, fine aggregate and cement. 
had a dry cubic vard of each of these 
materials we would find that while they 
had not the same percentage of voids the 
difference in percentage would be small. 
In other words, all three could be shown 
to have very considerable percentages of 
voids. 

The coarse aggregate, having uniformly 
large grains, would have large voids and 
there would be room in 


each of these 
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voids tor several grains of the fine aggre- 
gate, or sand. Similarly, the fine aggre- 
gate has voids, due to its comparative 
uniformity of grain size, in each of which 
And 


there is room for water in the voids of the 


there is room for grains of cement. 


cement. 


So when all these are combined in 
proper proportion all the voids are filled, 
and, after time has been given for the 
water to combine with the cement, a solid, 
dense block of concrete results, porous to 
be sure, but with the sensible, or visible 
voids reduced to zero. 

Without the 
with the 


voids to zero by making combinations of 


combination of the water 


cement, we cannot reduce the 
various sizes of sand or of sand and gravel. 
We can, however, reduce them to a great 
extent. 

This is readily enough shown in the lab- 
oratory by making different mixtures of 


fine and coarse sands. It is also readily 
shown by considering the weight per cubic 
foot of gravel and sand, each by itself and 


bank. 


found in almost 


in combination as they lie in the 
The figures may be any 


engineer’s pocketbook. 


Voids in Flowing Quicksands 


In practice, in dealing with residual 
moistures the operator of a washing plant 
settled 


with flowing quicksands. 


has not to deal with sands, but 
\ quicksand is 
filled with 


In this condition it has some of the prop- 


sand with all the voids water. 
erties of a dense liquid, and it will flow 


on an inclined surface. But in a flowing 
must be a little 


water present than with settled sand, for 


quicksand there more 


the grains must have room to move 


among themselves, and so the percentage 
The dis- 


charges of all the ordinary settling tanks 


of voids will be slightly larger. 


used for catching and dewatering the sand 
that 
through the plant are flowing quicksands, 


settles out of the stream flowing 
and this applies to both automatic and 
hand controlled devices. 

The writer has never seen this point 
brought out in books, but it is an impor- 
tant point in practical work, as it is the 
moisture remaining with the sand that in 
some part determines the removal of the 
clay. 

The 


tween firmly settled sand and in flowing 


difference found in moistures be- 


quicksands has several times been noted 


by the writer in his work and has been 


determined, for quartz sands, to be about 
4 per cent; that is to say, that firmly set- 
tled 


of moisture, 


sand would have about 26 per cent 


flowing 
The 


would 


while a quicksand 


would have 30 per cent. percentages 


of voids corresponding differ by 
nearly 6 per cent. 

The finding the percentage 
of voids and their applications will be dis- 


under the 


methods of 


cussed heading of laboratory 
work in a future’ article. 


(To be continued) 
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Canada’s Large Cement 
Consumption 
y tae cement industry in Canada has 


an interesting development. In : 
the peak of consumption was reached, jt 
being 8,913,014 bbl. in that year. In 
the consumption was only 102,750 bbl. and 
in 1903 it was 1,401,419. 
of this industry when large works are again 


1887 
The development 


started in Canada is therefore evident. 
The per capita consumption of cement 
in Canada during both 1912 and 1913 was 
the largest of any country in the world and 
it is quite possible that this condition may 
again obtain when large construction is re 
sumed. 
Cement consumption 


was seriously af- 


fected during the war. The sales reached 
their lowest level in 1918 when they were 
less than 60 per cent of the maximum sales 
of 1913, 
during 
1920. 
the same as the year previous. 
Portland 
in Canada in 


Conditions improved considerably 
1919, still 


In 1921 the sales were approximately 


however, and more in 


cement first manufactured 
1890. As late as 1903, 55 per 
cent of the cement consumed was imported. 
Since 1912, 


exceeding 1 per 


was 


however, imports have been 


small, 
year. 


cent in only one 

A conservative estimate of the producing 
capacity of Canadian cement mills this year 
or in condition to operate is 13,600,000 bbl. 
more excess of the 


than 50 per cent in 


consumption during the best 


cement industry has yet enjoyed. 


year the 
The cost 
of manufacture is somewhat less today 
than in 1920, but even now the three main 
items which include 90 per cent of the cost, 
labor, coal, materials and supplies, the costs 
are from 125 to 150 per cent greater than 


in 1914. 


Southern Pacific Places Big 


Crushed Stone Order 


A” 200,000 wd. of 
crushed stone, reported to be worth 


nearly $500,000, has been placed by the 


order for Oregon 


Southern Pacific with a Jackson county, 
Oregon, quarry, according to E. L. King, 
superintendent of the road. 

\ similar quantity will be bought in 
Lane county for ballasting road grades if 
located, said 


a suitable can be 


Mr. King. 


quarry 


Finds Stone Rates Are Not 
Unreasonable 


Attorney-Examiner William B. Hunter 
has dismissal of No. 
12462,.Peninsular Portland Cement Co. vs. 
Cincinnati Northern Director-Gen- 
eral, on a holding that the rate on “stone, 
natural, quarry waste or tailings” from 
Lewisburg, Ohio, to Cement City, Mich., 
during federal control was not unreason- 


recommended the 


and 


able. 
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Lime Production in 1921 


There Is a 29 Per Cent Decrease Under 1920—High Fuel Costs and Excessive 
Freight Rates the Main Causes 


BOUT 2,531,000 short tons of lime, 

valued at $24,536,000, was sold in the 
United States, including Hawaii and Porto 
1921, according to an estimate 
nade the United States 


Survey, Department of the Interior, from 


Rico, in 


by Geological 
reports made by the principal producers. 
quantity that 
has 


less than sold in 
the 
its statistics and is 29 per cent less than 
that sold in 1920. The average value per 
ton in 1921 is estimated at $9.69; in 1920 it 
was $10.52 and in 1919 it was $8.84. Of 
the 42 states and territories that produced 
1921, 27 


their 


is 


This 


iny vear since survey collected 


lime in five increased and de- 


creased as compared with 
1920. 

Hydrated lime sales in 1921 were esti- 
mated at 737,000 short tons, a decrease of 


less than 14 per cent as compared with 


output 


those in 1920, whereas the sales of quick- 
lime (including refractory lime or dead- 


LIME PRODUCED 


Hydrated lime 
(short tons) 


Districts 
Connecticut, 
(eastern), Rhode 
Maryland, New _ Jersey, 
West Virginia (eastern) 
New York (western), Pennsylvania 
West Virginia (western) 
Virginia and North Carolina (a) 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin 
South Dakota, Minnesota, 
\labama, Florida, Georgia, 
\rkansas, Colorado, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Wyoming 
New Mexico and Texas 
\rizona, California. Idaho, 
gon, Utah, Washington 
Undistributed 


Maine, Massachusetts, New York 
Island, Vermont 
Pennsylvania (eastern) 


(western), 


Missouri (eastern) 

lowa 
Kentucky, 

Missouri 


Tennessee 
(western), 


Montana, Nevada, Ore 


(a) Virginia only; North Carolina is included 


estimated at 34 
cent 1920. Of the 30 
states that reported an output of hydrated 
lime in 1921 only seven showed an in- 


burned dolomite) were 


per less than in 


crease in production. 

In the accompanying table is shown the 
estimated quantity and value of hydrated 
lime and total lime sold in states report- 
ing sales of more than 18,000 tons and 
the by The 
figures for 1920 are given for comparison. 
With the exception of Michigan and the 
Indiana, 


distribution districts. final 


district represented by Illinois, 
ind eastern Missouri, the 
ered by the New England and the Middle 
the greatest de- 


districts cov- 


states showed 


crease in output. 


\tlantic 


Economic Conditions 
Reports showed that fewer plants were 


under 


1921 than in and 


intended 


1920, 
start work 


in operation in 
firms that 
either abandoned their intentions or held 
Many small kilns on 


some to 
them in abeyance. 
farms were not operated on account of 
that 
years 


the high price of coal. Firms ac- 


operated plants for 


them 


tively many 


closed down in 1921 because they 
could see no profit in the business. A few 
new plants were put in operation, although 
many of the old ones were active during 
There was less 
complaint of shortage of in 1921 
than for The high 
price of coal was still a drawback to the 


only a part of the year. 
labor 
several years past. 
industry, but the cost of production was 
generally reported to be less than in 1920. 
High affected the 
production of lime by closing markets to 


freight rates greatly 
firms whose output could not all be taken 
the the 


gross price so high that the potential con- 


in local market and by raising 


IN THE UNITED STATES BY DISTRICTS 


192 
Hydrated 
lime 
(short tons) 


1920 
—-Tot il lime 
Quantity 
(short tons) 


Value 


29,082 409,742 25,900 


246,641 887,046 172,160 
3,417 
568 
892 
813 
5,344 


957.083 
2,201,724 
.238,908 
386,760 
770,222 
.539,027 
496,088 
2,449,582 


30,000 
11,000 
326,000 
(b) 
64,900 


oe nh ho 


1,074,248 

603,815 19,400 
11,700 
36,080 


474,492 
189,275 


3,570,141 $37,543,840 737,000 


“Undistributed.”” (bh) Included 
sumer could not afford to pay it. 

Prices were unstable during the year, 
but, on the whole, decreased throughout 
the country. In one locality the average 
price of quicklime per ton from January 
to June was $9.80 and from July through 
November $7.30. 


Construction Lime 


Though a few producers reported that 
the demand for construction lime in 1921 
was equal to or greater than in 1920. by 
far the larger number reported a much 
smaller demand and a decrease of output 
of from 20 to 75 per cent. The total out- 
put of construction lime undoubtedly de- 
creased in 1921, but that of chemical lime 
and agricultural lime decreased as much 
more. The output of Ohio, the 


if not 


the 
building lime (60 per cent of the total), 
decreased 10.5 per 1921, 
whereas that of Pennsylvania, 80 per cent 


state producing largest quantity of 


only cent in 
of whose output is sold as chemical and 
agricultural lime, decreased nearly 40 per 
cent. 

Some work is always carried on through- 
out the country, but if the rates of trans- 
portation are lowered this branch of the 
will surely regain its 


industry pre-war 


position. 


Chemical Lime 


The 
large decrease in the output of chemical 


reports received indicate a very 


lime in 1921, due to the decline and de- 


pression in the metallurgical and chemi- 


cal industries. The production of dead- 


burned dolomite, which has_ replaced 


calcined magnesite for use in patching 


and lining basic open-hearth furnaces, de- 


IN 1920 AND 1921 
Percentage of 
Increase or Decrease 
Average 1921 
value 
per ton 


1 (estimate) 

Total lime 
Quantity 

(short tons) 


Total 
lime 


Value Hydrated 


317,000 $ 3,937,400 12.42 i 22. 


N 


517 4,530,000 


300 


132,500 
164,000 
500,000 
0,000 
3,800 
000 
500 
800 


1,164,000 


5,050,000 
$50,000 
2,317,600 
1,121,000 
361,000 
1,677,800 


tomo 


5 
3 
? 

3 
> 


? 
1 


3, 
6, 
a. 
4, 


> 


79, 


46, 


832,000 
$93,000 


600 
400 


92.700 1 


233,200 
11,400 147 


000 


2,531,000 $24,536,000 


under “Undistributed.” 


creased from 316,000 tons in 1920 to 140,- 
000 tons 1921. 
to 65 per cent were reported for the plants 
that produce dead-burned dolomite. 


in Decreases of from 25 


Agricultural Lime 

A 
sales of lime intended for use as fertilizer. 
Others reported decreases of from 20 to 
90 per Some producers reported 
that farmers were buying more lime be- 
cause of the high price of other fertiliz- 


few producers reported increased 


cent. 


ers. 

Others, 
ers were not buying, but were waiting for 
rates that would 
all producers 
reported that prices of lime at the kilns 
1921 1920. 


however, reported that farm- 
freight 
Practically 


a decrease in 


lower prices. 


were lower in than in 
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Pulling Rope for Locomotives 


REAKING in or pounding down a 

new track over fresh fills and a soft 
roadbed with modern big equipment is 
conducive to numerous “spills,” says Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal. If one is 
trying to keep a 300-ton shovel busy dig- 
ging earth at the same time, something 
speedy is needed as a re-railing aid. The 
following method of using a pulling rope 
in conjunction with a re-railing frog was 
devised by George Leibig, pit foreman 
for the Cornwall Ore Bank Co., Corn- 
wall, Pa.: 

The rope may be cut from old hoisting 
rope and should be about 1% in. in diam- 
eter and 25 ft. long. Tie or clamp one end 
of the rope to a hook and the other to a 
coupling link. If tied, the first pull of 
the locomotive will make a_never-slip 
knot. It is also easier and quicker to 
re-tie the rope than to change cable 
clamps if a tear occurs. 

The section ahead of a derailed truck 
is uncoupled and the link end of the rope 
attached to this. The hook is caught in 
the truck frame back of the journal box 
on the side which will draw the wheels to 
the track. After the wheels are pulled 
close to the rails, the replacing frogs are 
used along with the rope. The side pull 
of the rope on the truck crowds the 
wheels to the rails and counteracts the 
overturning effect of a loaded car on the 
frogs. 

Warped A frogs can be used and need 
not be blocked up or fastened to the ties. 
With trucks askew of the track on an 
extra hard pull, a second engine to shove 
may avoid a possible tear in the rope, and 
save time. Nearly any derailed car can 
be quickly replaced without unloading 
and with little damage to the track. 
Where a piece of track is giving trouble, 
the ropes are carried on the locomotives, 
and only 15 or 20 min. are required as a 
rule for jobs that formerly took % to 3 hr. 


Removing Light Materials from 
Gravel 


HROUGH proper treatment, it has been 

found that practically all of the shale 
and lighter materials such as wood, clay, 
coal, etc., can be removed from the gravel, 
declares E. W. Davis of the Mine Experi- 
ment Station, University of Minnesota. 
Tests were made on a machine called a 
jig, modified in design to meet the require- 
ments of gravel cleaning. It was only neces- 
sary to make certain slight changes in the 
Hartz jig in order to adapt this machine 
to the cleaning of gravel. 


Then a full-sized commercial unit was 
designed. This machine was a rather crude 
affair and was built almost completely by 
local carpenters, but it produced very satis- 
factory gravel. 

In the illustration is shown a cross-section 
through a typical Hartz jig. This machine 
is a V-shaped box divided into two parts 
by a central partition which does not reach 
to the bottom of the box. On one side of 
this partition a piston is located which is 
given an upward and downward motion of 


face and to overflow the partition at the 
point indicated. 

When the piston moves downward the 
motion of the water causes the entire bed 
of material resting on the screen to rise a 
short distance. As the piston rises, the 
water in the screening compartment re- 
cedes and the bed settles back into place, 
The upward and downward motion of the 
jig bed causes the lighter particles of ma- 
terial to move to the top of the bed and 
the heavier particles to settle to the bottom. 
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Cross-section through Hartz jig 


a few inches by an eccentric mounted on 
the top of the machine. When the tank is 
filled with water the motion of the piston 
causes the water to move upward and 
downward on the opposite side of the 
central partition. 

A few inches below the normal water 
level in the compartment opposite the parti- 
tion a screen is rigidly fastened which cov- 
ers the entire opening. The material to be 
separated is fed to the jig as shown and 
the motion of the water causes the feed to 
spread out evenly over the entire screen sur- 





By properly arranging the “draw-offs” the 
heavy material at the bottom is removed 
separately from lighter material at the top. 

In gravel jigging, a large proportion of 
the feed is drawn off as the heavier product 
and only a very small proportion forms the 
lighter product. This makes it necessary 
to use a special draw-off design. The screen 
used has a somewhat smaller opening than 
the smallest gravel fed to the machine, and 
therefore a very small amount of material 
falls through the screen into the lower com- 
partment of the jig, the “hutch.” At the 
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bottom of the hutch compartment is a 
spigot which is opened two or three times 
a day for the removal of the hutch product. 
It is not necessary to interrupt the opera- 
tion of the machine in order to clean out 
the hutch, and many jigs are in operation 
with the spigots open all of the time. This 
is only necessary, however, when part of 
the feed is finer than the openings in the 
screen, 

When once put into operation and prop- 
erly adjusted, the jig requires very little 
attention. 


Comparison of Steam and Com- 


pressed Air Operation of 
Shovels 
TS COMPLETE OPERATION by 


compressed air is the unique feature of 
the 30B Bucyrus shovel installed at one 
of the quarries of the Union Rock Co. of 
Los Angeles. A 12x14-in. single-stage 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool air compressor 
is used which delivers about 430 cu. ft. 
per minute at 250 r.p.m. The compressor 
is driven by an &85-h.p. d.c. motor oper- 
ated by power from a d.c. transmission 
line. Air from the compressor is deliv- 
ered to a receiver tank having a volume 
of 250 cu. ft. Approximately 1,000 ft. 
of 3-in. pipe carries the air to the shovel 
at the far end of the tunnel, which is 500 
ft. long. Air enters the machine through 
the water pipe on the steam machine. 

While this operation has been found 
satisfactory, still the present compressor 
capacity is small; there is difficulty in 
keeping the air pressure up to the proper 
point. Under continuous operation the 
air pressure drops to about 70 lbs. per 
sq. in., and the shovel does not act as 
quickly as when the pressure is kept be- 
tween 90 and 100 lbs. As the shovel is 
not loading continuously, this is not a 
serious difficulty. 

Considerable saving has been effected 
by the Union Rock Co. over the cost of 
operation of a steam machine burning 
fuel oil, the usual equipment on the Pa- 
cific coast. Under such conditions— 
where cheap power may be had and oil 
must be burned because of the high cost 
of coal—the saving effected is shown in 
the following figures taken from the E-xca- 
vating Engineer: 


STEAM OPERATION 


Fuel oil—4 bbl. per day at 
SSO OE i icvccccsicccsierncnssanscss $ 10.00 
Fireman at $4.50 per day.......... 





$ 14.50 say $ 15.00 
Monthly cost (26 days).............. $390.00 say $400.00 


COMPRESSED AIR OPERATION 
Power at $1 per h.p. per month................0. $ 85.00 
Half salary of compressor operatot............ 
Maintenance and repairs on compressor... 





$175.00 
Saving per month, $400 — $175 = $225. 


It should be noted that the air for the 
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drills in the quarry is supplied by a sep- 
arate, independent compressor requiring 
but one man’s attendance. As the same 
man takes care of both compressors, only 
half of his wages is charged to the shovel. 
The item of $25 per month for compressor 
maintenance is high. There is practically 
no boiler depreciation—the boiler really 
is in better condition than if it were idle 
as oil is carried into it and deposited on 
the tubes. 

This quarry’s entire output is used in 
Los Angeles, delivered by truck. The 
rock is used mainly for concrete for roads 
and other construction. 


Flexible Steel Rope Inspections 


HE purpose of inspection of steel rope, 

recently declared W. Voigtlander, as- 
sistant engineer of the John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co., is to secure “as long a service 
from a rope as is consistent with safety. 
Through numerous inspections of trav- 
eling cranes, for example, it was found 
when comparing the service rendered by 
cranes using the same size rope, that 
local operating conditions together with 
crane design may vary the service from 
one day to three years. The factor of 
safety for the size rope taken (6x19) 
varied from 3 to 7.2. We have further 
found that where cranes have given from 
9 to 12 months’ average service, the fac- 
tors of safety have a large range, such 
as 21, 16, 11, 8.5, 7, 5.5 and 4.6. 

“You will, therefore, see that inspection 
should be based on average lift of ropes 
for each individual machine. The inspec- 
tion is to determine the number of broken 
wires allowable or the maximum reduc- 
tion in rope diameter due to abrasion or 
to a combination of the two conditions. 
Where each strand contains the same 
number of broken wires per given length 
the loss is considerably less than if the 
majority of broken wires occur in one 
strand. This is best shown in tests in 
which a total of 12 wires were cut in each 
rope, showing a loss of 16%4 per cent and 
25 per cent respectively. No broken in- 
side wires were included. If the ropes 
are properly lubricated it is rarely found 
that the inside wires break in service. 

“The loss in strength of 6x19 ropes 
with a given percentage of outside wires 
broken is a trifle greater than for the 
same percentage of outside wires of the 
6x37 construction. If these figures are 
converted to a percentage basis, conser- 
vative values will be secured for allow- 
able number of broken wires in 6x37 con- 
struction. 

“When considering abrasion, the loss 
in strength in a 6x37 rope for a given 
percentage reduction in diameter is a trifle 
greater than that for the same percentage 
reduction in a 6x19 rope. It has been 
our experience that only in a very few 
cases does abrasion feature as the major 
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cause of rope failure. Especially on equip- 
ment in steel plants, we find that the 
majority of ropes are condemned due 
directly to broken wires. Abrasion may 
cause the wires to break sooner than oth- 
erwise, but even this condition depends 
upon the design and operating condition 
of the individual machines.” 


Ground-Storage Recovery 
System 


T the crushed stone plant of the Buf- 

falo Cement Co. there is an interest- 
ing ground-storage recovery system which 
consists of cableways, a locomotive crane 
and belt conveyor. 

The cableway is parallel to the rail- 
road loading tracks and is so arranged 
that the cableway bucket can be loaded 
from the same bins that are utilized for 
loading the railway cars. This cableway 
has an automatic stopping and bucket- 
dumping device which can be moved to 
any position at the cableway. 

With two men on the operation—one 
at the loading end and the other at the 
tower—a large quantity of material can 
be handled in a day and the expense is 
as low as approximately 2 cents a ton. 
A locomotive crane is used in loading out 
of these piles. 

In storing and recovering screenings 
and the smaller sizes of stone that are 
stored away from the railroad tracks, belt 
conveyors are employed. 

A small sized tractor crane with clam- 
shell bucket is used when loading out of 
these piles. This crane dumps the ma- 
terial from the ground storage into a 
movable hopper placed over the belt con- 
veyor, and the conveyor then discharges 
the material into a car or truck at the 
end nearest to the crushing plant. 

As it has been declared on good author- 
ity that there will be an increased de- 
mand for rock product materials this 
coming season, an accumulating surplus 
of finished products will be an efficient 
method of meeting the demand of the 
consumer. And the economical handling 
of this material at the plant goes far to 
make surplus storage a success. 


Concrete Institute Elects New 
Officers 


T the February 16 session of the an- 

nual convention of the American 
Concrete Institute here these officers 
were elected: 

President, William P. Anderson, Cin- 
cinnati; first vice-president, A. E. Lin- 
day, Buffalo; second vice-president, M. 
M. Upson, New York City; secretary- 
treasurer, Harvey Whipple, Detroit; di- 
rectors, E. D. Boyer, New York City; 
Charles E. Nichols, Boston, and Arthur 
Bent, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Avoiding Accidental Explosions 


Take Proper Care in the Storage, Handling, and Use of Explosives, Says 
S. P. Howell, of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 


HAT are some of the precautions to 
be observed ‘in the storage, handling, 
and use of explosives and blasting sup- 
plies? How should misfires be handled? 
What about accidents due to lightning 
setting off explosives? 
Of the general precautions, these ap- 
pear to need the greatest emphasis: 


Explosives should be so stored that 
they will be in good condition when de- 
sired for use; that they will be available 
when desired, and stored in such quanti- 
ties and in such localities as not to be a 
menace to life or property. 


Explosives will be in good condition if 
stored in dry, well ventilated magazines 
located on well drained ground; if pur- 
chased in such quantities that they may 
be used without undue length of storage; 
that the old explosives of any desired 
brand and grade be used first, and that 
the temperatures of storage do not ex- 
ceed 90° F. They will be available when 
desired if protected by adequate means 
from premature 
theft. Security against premature explo- 
sion or burning is taken if the magazine 
be of 
ground around the magazine be cleared 
of combustible debris; if blasting caps and 


explosion, burning or 


incombustible material; if the 


electric detonators be not stored in or 
near the magazine; if the ventilators be 
screened to prevent introduction of fire- 
brands; if no boxes are opened in or near 
the magazines; 


tected from bullets because of its location 


if the explosives be pro- 


on guarded property or being built of 
bullet-resisting materials, and if 


good 
“housekeeping” prevails. 

Magazines should be located in respect 
to uninhabited buildings, public roads, 
and public railroads in accordance with 
the American Table of Distances. This 
table, extracts of which are shown below, 
represents the judgment of experts and 
provides a material decrease in the dis- 


tances at which magazines may be located 


from buildings, railroads, and roads, if it 
be barricaded. 

Good practice in the transportation and 
storage of explosives presupposes con- 
forming to the following principles: 


1. Carry detonators and electric de- 
tonators, separated from explosives. 

2. Make up primers at or near work- 
ing place. 

3. Keep electric detonators away from 
batteries, blasting machines and other 
sources of electric current until imme- 
diately before blasting. 

4. Carry and store explosives at such 
times and such places so that should pre- 
mature explosion occur, it will injure the 
least number of persons. 

5. Keep explosives, fuse, detonators 
and electric detonators away from open 
lights. 

6. Keep black blasting powder away 
from electric currents, and especially do 
not transport explosives in a motor truck 
unless they are enclosed in a non-con- 
ducting receptacle. 

In the preparation of primers and the 
charging of holes, the following precau- 
tions should be observed: 

i; (se quality of fuse and 
crimp it on the detonator with cap crimp- 
ers, which are in first class working con- 
dition. 

2. Imbed the electric detonator or de- 


good 


tonator in the cartridge of explosive and 
secure it firmly in place so that it may 
not become separated from the explosive. 
If fuse be with the detonator, it 
should not be imbedded in the cartridge, 
for side-snitting may ignite the explosive 


used 


and the full energy of the explosive be 
not obtained. If an electric detonator is 
used, the wire should not be looped in 
such a way as to invite a short circuit. 

3. Put stemming in the drill holes and 
tamp, though not vigorously, if close to 
the explosive. 

4. Use wooden tamping bars. 





AMERICAN TABLE OF DISTANCES 


Blasting and Electric Blasting 
Caps 


ps Other Explosives 
Pounds not 


Number not Pounds 
over 
10,000 
25,000 
50,000 q 
250,000 400 
500,000 900 
2,500,000 4,000 
9,000 
45,000 
100,000 
475,000 


Number 
over 

5,000 
20,900 
25,000 
200,900 
450,000 
2,000,000 
4,500,000 





50,000 
125,000 9835 ; 550 
500,000 


Inhabited Public 
Buildings Railway 
Barricaded* Barricaded* 

(feet) (feet) (feet) 

30 20 10 

73 : 23 
120 35 
360 ; 110 
510 305 155 
750 ’ 225 
870- 2 260 
1,400 420 


Public 
Highway 
Barricaded* 


2,705 62 810 


*Barricaded, as_here used, signifies that the building containing the explosives is screened from 


other buildings, railways, or from highways b 
do not exist, the distances should be doubled. 


either natural or artificial barriers. 


Where such barriers 


5. If firing is done electrically, connect 
the battery or blasting machine after all 
other connections are made, and discon- 
nect the battery immediately after firing 
or attempting to fire the shot. 

6. Do not use short fuse. 

The following is a particular method of 
handling misfires: 

Where a shot is encountered that has 
misfired, it should not be approached 
even for the purpose of inspection until 
30 minutes have elapsed if squibs were 
used; three hours if fuse were used, and 
10 minutes if electric detonators or elec- 
tric igniters were used, and preferably, 
longer, lest the trouble be a hang-fire and 
not a misfire. 

The first inspection of a shot that has 
misfired should be to determine whether 
or not the cause be outside of the drill 
hole. It may be that the squib has not 
left the mouth of the drill hole, that the 
fuse has not burned to the mouth of the 
drill hole or that the leg of the electrical 
devices (electric detonators or electric 
igniters) or the leading wire is_ short- 
circuited or open-circuited outside the 
drill hole, or that the blasting machine 
did not provide adequate current. If the 
cause lies outside of the drill hole it may 
be remedied without disturbing the charge. 
Where a misfire has occurred in a hole 
containing electrical devices the blasting 
machine should be promptly disconnected 
and removed. 

If it is definitely established that the 
trouble is within the drill hole, then it is 
in general recommended that another 
hole should be drilled near enough to the 
first charge so that a charge in the second 
hole will ‘explode or expose the first 
charge, and far enough from the first 
charge so that there is no chance of the 
drill striking the charge. 

Where practicable the holes should be 
parallel. For short holes (6 ft. or less) 
the separating distances should be 18 in., 
and, if possible, 2 ft. or slightly more. 
For deeper holes the separating distances 
should be correspondingly greater. 

Where all or a portion of the first 
charge is not exploded, careful search 
should be made for it, and such search 
should be made without tools. Special 
effort should be made to recover the de- 
tonator or electric detonator, if either 
were used in the first charge. It is rec- 
ommended that before firing the second 
charge, the fuse used with the detonator, 
or the legs of the electric detonator in 
the first hole, be anchored, with wire or 
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strong cord, outside the drill hole so that 
if unexploded they may be recovered more 
r adily. 

in the case of a black blasting powder 
charge, to be fired with a squib, when it 
has misfired there is nothing to prevent 
trying another squib on it after at least 
one hour has elapsed, or another squib 
after an additional hour or more 
elapsed, and so on. If this fails, the 
stemming may be carefully withdrawn 
with a copper scraper and water turned 
into the hole to wet the powder before 
it is taken out. 

In the case of these charges, if the 
primer be nearest the mouth of the drill 
hole, attempt may be made to substitute 
a new for the old primer after the latter 
has been carefully removed, or in cases 


has 


where electric detonators have been used 
a new primer may be added without with- 
drawing the old one. Where insensitive 
explosives, such as gelatin dynamite, are 
used, the new primer should preferably 


Pes 
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be a high grade 
dynamite. 


straight nitroglycerin 


Accidents Due to Lightning 


A number of premature explosions of 
explosiyes alleged to have been caused by 
lightning have come to the attention of 
the Bureau. 

On November 7, 1911, at the Miraflores 
Locks, Canal Zone, lightning set off 12 
35-ft. holes in which were 1100 lb. of 60 
per cent straight nitroglycerin dynamite. 
The electric detonators were in place in 
the holes but their legs had not been 
connected to the leading wires. 

In August, 1916, in an open pit mine of 
the United States, lightning exploded pre- 
maturely two “springing” charges, which 
contained five sticks of 40 per cent dyna- 
mite. Each charge contained an electric 
detonator and the leading wires were ly- 
ing on the surface. No one was injured. 

Doubtless, other premature explosions of 
dynamite have been caused by lightning. 
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NOT MUCH TO SEE, BUT— 
Some 30 tons of dynamite exploded on the spot just in front of this group of people 
gathered to witness the results of the explosion at Argo, IIl., on February 24. 
Strange to say, a hole 18 in. deep was the only result to the rock surface which 
supported the explosive 


A Mullion-Dollar Blast 


i bie explosion in the McCook quarry 

of the Consumers Co., located about 
nine miles southwest of the center of 
Chicago, caused damages estimated at 
nearly $1,000,000 and created tremendous 
excitement among several million resi- 
dents of Chicago and outlying districts. 
The explosion took place about 9 o’clock 
on the evening of February 24, and is 
attributed to discontented laborers who 
had been unable to secure work at the 
plant. Only one man was seriously in- 
jured. 

The quarry belongs to the United 
Crushed Stone Co., a subsidiary company 


of the Consumers Co. of Chicago. The 
dynamite was stored in a shed used as a 
thawing and drying room. This shed 
had a capacity of about 100 tons, but ac- 
cording to quarry officials not more than 
30 tons were drying at the time. 

The fact that the explosive contained 
little gelatin, was heavily barred, and sit- 
uated almost half a mile from the nearest 
inhabited building, is believed to have 
made it impossible for the dynamite to 
have exploded accidentally. The maga- 
zine was on the prairie on a rock surface. 
The walls of the shed were of heavy 
plank, with a layer of crushed rock be- 
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How may charges of explosive be pro- 
tected against lightning, and how may 
fatalities and injuries from such explo- 
sions be reduced? 

It is evident that fatalities and injuries 
may be reduced by promptly taking all 
men away from the vicinity of the charges 
during a thunderstorm or electrical storm 
so that should premature explosion oc- 
cur, no one will be injured. The writer 
is further of the opinion that where elec- 
trical and thunderstorms are frequent, 
that the liability of a premature explosion 
will be reduced if detonating cord such 
as Cordeau-Bickford be used for firing 
the charges, for in this case, no detonator 
or electric detonator is in the hole. It is 
further my opinion that the use of deto- 
nating cord will not always prevent pre- 
mature explosion by lightning for there 
are cases on record where explosives in 
magazines have been exploded by light- 
ning in which detonators and electric de- 
tonators played no part. 


Photos by Underwood & Underwood 
ONE RESULT OF THE EXPLOSION 


This tank car was half a mile away from 
the explosion, yet the force of the blast 
was great enough to send a rock through 
this tank as though it were made of paper 


tween the double walls, and the entrance 
was securely fastened with a heavy iron 
door. On the spot of the explosion is a 
hole less than 2 ft. deep, as the illustration 
above shows. 

Seventy-five men were at work in the 
quarries within a few hundred feet of the 
powder magazines, but only one was in- 
jured. This man, a night crane operator 
in the quarry, was thrown 15 ft. and when 
he fell his arm was broken. The homes 
of many workmen were within a few hun- 
dred yards of the scene of the blast, but 
apparently they were not jarred any more 
than many which were miles away. 
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lRoad Construction as Viewed by 
an Aggregate Producer 


Contractor Should Order Promptly, Arrange for Future Deliveries, Assist in Getting 
Equitable Freight Rates and Discourage Local Crushing 


N presenting the coarse aggregate pro- 

ducer’s side of road construction it can 
be safely said that the crushed stone in- 
dustry, since its inception, has been handi- 
capped by reason that its importance is 
little appreciated. The layman’s concep- 
tion of the industry is that of a roadside 
quarry viewed from a railroad train—a 
mere hole in the ground, without the dig- 
nity or right to be placed in the category 
of other established industries. This mis- 
conception is significant when it is real- 
ized that the total investment, in perma- 
nently established crushed stone plants in 
the United States, is comparable to that 
of portland cement plants. Our industry 
is a real industry, having a real place in 
this great road-building program which 
is being prosecuted throughout these 
United States. 


Indifference of Contractors 

To further stress the apparent unimpor- 
tance of the stone producer, many con- 
tractors in the preparation of their esti- 
mates on a certain road job and up to 
the time of submitting their bid, treat the 
question of coarse aggregate with ap- 
parent indifference and have only super- 
ficial knowledge of the source from which 
the work is to be supplied. Very often 
they lack definite information as to the 
plant capacity of the producer from whom 
they have received prices to supply the 
character of material required by the 
specifications in sufficient quantities not 
to retard the progress of the work. More- 
over, it has been common practice among 
some contractors to delay arranging for 
their material until such time as they are 
about ready to use it, allowing several 
weeks to elapse between the awarding of 
the contract and the contractor’s final 
acceptance of the quotation, during which 
time the producer has made other com- 
mitments—the most natural thing to do if 
proposals are held in abeyance for an un- 
reasonable period. Consequently, the 
capacity of the plant is overtaxed during 
certain periods and shipments to the con- 
tractors are delayed thereby. 

Owing to the short operating season 
and narrow margin of profit per unit of 
material, much of the financial success of 
the plant depends on its continual opera- 
tion during the season, and a steady flow 
of orders for the various sizes propor- 
tionate to the production. 





By H. B. Allen 


Secretary Eastern Stone Producers’ 
Association 





Contractors, therefore, could do the 
producers a real service if they would con- 
tract for their supply of stone promptly 
after the award of the contract, and ar- 
range for deliveries in advance of the time 
it is to be used. This will have the effect 
of largely eliminating spasmodic or heavy 
peak demands during the few months 
when the road building season is at its 
height, and will also extend deliveries over 
a longer period. 

Very often the producer after having 
carefully laid plans to accept orders for 
shipment during a certain time as would 
insure uninterrupted deliveries, is sud- 
denly confronted with a cancellation or 
hold-up request from the contractor, later, 
to find that part of the tonnage contracted 
for is being procured elsewhere at a more 
favorable price. This is made possible 
when it is realized that the crushed stone 
industry is subject to the worst kind of 
competition from inexperienced producers. 
The loss of this tonnage is seldom picked 
up again without temporarily retarding 
the output and with consequent increase 
in cost. This practice has a demoralizing 
effect on the producer; it adds to the 
many difficulties incident to the peculiar 
nature and hazards of the business, and 
surely does not suggest the fundamentals 
of sound business and the golden rule that 
we must have a stronger belief in the 
rights of others and a higher regard for 
our own integrity. 


Still Lack Proper Transportation 

Like many kindred industries depending 
more or less on common labor, the in- 
ability to secure an adequate supply dur- 
ing recent years made it imperative at 
many plants to change completely from 
hand to steam shoveling, requiring the 
addition of powerful shovels and larger 
crushing units. These changes were made 
at enormous expense, although increased 
production with lower production costs 
will be the natural result. Most of these 
changes were made immediately following 
the War and about the time the crushed 
stone industry awoke to find itself 
throttled by a total lack of transportatioa 


equipment by reason of the issuance of 
priority and preferential orders by the 
Federal authorities to meet an exigency 
which seemed to exist. The effect of this 
was a staggering blow to aggregate pro- 
ducers—from which some have never 
fully recovered and the contractor played 
an important role during this emergency, 


Inspection of Material 


The matter of inspection of aggregates 
has been a perplexing problem and has 
caused both the highway official and the 
producer much anxiety. Undoubtedly the 
contractor as well as the shipper has suf- 
fered undue penalties by unnecessary re- 
jections, due to the inspector insisting on 
strict adherence to the specifications for 
coarse aggregate, which define that cer- 
tain percentages of material should pass a 
series of screens between the maximum 
and minimum sizes. There seems to be 
little or no justification for this attempted 
refinement, and a proper understanding 
should be had that there can be no assur- 
ance that a uniform standard of percent- 
ages of sizes can obtain, as the character 
of stone, speed, pitch of screen and the 
amount of material put over the screens 
are all factors tending to vary these per- 
centages. 


During the past year or so, the whole 
question of inspection has been given 
much attention by the state highway de- 
partments, and today there are practical 
and efficient organizations of inspectors 
who, through their practical knowledge of 
construction details, are able to judge the 
fitness of material by observation rather 
than by field or laboratory tests, for these 
tests have frequently caused costly delays. 
It is significant that during the construc- 
tion season just ended there has been ap- 
preciably less friction as to material in- 
spection than in previous years. This 
must be very gratifying to the highway 
official, contractor and shipper alike. 

Because of heavy increases in freight 
rates since the war, local crushing has 
been resorted to, and there has been a 
gradual development of the road-side 
crusher. 

On some of the larger contracts let dur- 
ing recent years, where transportation 
facilities were inaccessible to the work— 
and in not a few cases as a direct result of 
the high freight rates—there has been a 
tendency on the part of the road con- 
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tractor to crush his own stone. In many 
such cases it has not been long after the 
crushing plant is set up, before the con- 
tractor finds out that, besides being en- 
gaged in a hazardous business, changes in 
the plant layout are necessary, additional 
equipment is needed—which as a rule is 
overestimated —or that certain refine- 
ments must be made for the preparation 
of the stone to fulfill the specification re- 
quirements. Crushing plant machinery as 
well as repair parts are notoriously ex- 
pensive and often difficult to get. 

Generally speaking, contractors have 
met with varied success in establishing 
their own quarries and crushing plants, 
and not excepting those who have been 
successful or even partially so, it can 
safely be said that under normal condi- 
tions the contractor would rather arrange 
for his supply from a commercial plant 
without assuming added responsibility and 
risk. However, there has been a notice- 
able tendency toward lowering the stand- 
ard of coarse aggregate, both as to 
quality and gradation, as a result of local 
crushing. It is inconceivable that this 
reflects the future policy of highway engi- 
neers; rather, it is typical of isolated cases 
and under extenuating circumstances, 
which might justly warrant a more 
liberal interpretation of the specifications 
by the inspector. 

It has been mentioned that over-precise 
and fussy specifications for coarse aggre- 
gate should be avoided, but until the prop- 
erties of aggregate are better known and 
established, and proper significance given 
its importance and value to the ultimate 
success of the road, there is the possibility 
of the pendulum swinging too far in the 
other direction, thus permitting inferior 
materials and thereby jeopardizing the life 
of the road. 


Lower Freight Rates 


The matter of securing adequate rail- 


road transportation and lower freight 
rates has held the attention of highway 
officials and shippers almost continuously 
since the War and much effort has been 
expended in this direction. These ques- 
tions are vital to the progress of the vast 
amount of road work yet to be completed 
and obviously vital to stone producers, as 
their very existence depends on adequate 
railroad transportation and a schedule of 
rates. This does not mean rates on the 
basis of what the traffic will bear, as 
seemingly was the practice inflicted on 
the shippers by the railroads during and 
since the War, but rates not only more 
in keeping with the relative price of stone 
as compared with other commodities, but 
in relation to value at destination, since 
the value of crushed stone is at the point 
of use and not at the point of origin. 
Owing to the financial condition of the 
railroads since their return from Federal 
control, little or no headway has been 
made toward securing an equitable basis 
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of rates on cheap, low-grade commodities 
such as stone, sand, gravel and slag. This 
traffic is handled with practically no trans- 
portation risks, and moving during a 
period when open-top equipment would 
otherwise be idle, nets the railroad a sub- 
stantial return. The railroads are not un- 
mindful of the loss in revenue due to 
local crushing and substitution of trucks 
for railroad hauls due to the well-nigh 
prohibitive rates. This is evidenced by a 
thorough and systematic investigation a 
large Eastern railroad has been carrying 
on for some time, in which the shippers 
have been requested to co-operate. The 
purpose of this investigation was to de- 
termine the amount of trucking from vari- 
ous producing centers during recent years 
as compared with previous years, the 
length of truck hauls, truck mileage rates, 
etc. That the railroads are again reaching 
out for the return of this traffic and will 
establish a rate schedule that will restore 
this business is inevitable, it is indicative 
of their intention to render assistance as 
soon as conditions permit and to stabilize 
the industry which has suffered most from 
freight increases. 


Effective October 1, 1921, a reduction 
in rates of approximately 18 per cent was 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on crushed stone, gravel, 
sand, etc., in Eastern trunk-line territory 
to adjust certain inequalities, thereby re- 
storing previous competitive relations in 
the rates on these commodities as a re- 
sult of the decision of the Public Utilities 
Commission of New Jersey to permit the 
railroads to increase the rates on ship- 
ments within the state 15 per cent in- 
stead of 40 per cent as allowed the rail- 
roads by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in August, 1920. 


In this connection, it will be remem- 
bered that the railroads were not allowed 
to assess any of this 40 per cent increase 
on shipments made in New York by 
reason of the decision of the New York 
Public Service Commission. This de- 
cision was made only after many hearings 
were held with representatives of the state 
highway department and the shippers, 
and a study of the whole rate structure as 
applied to stone, sand, gravel, etc., con- 
ducted, which commodities were carrying 
rates already burdensome and top heavy. 


Variance in Specifications 


A step in the right direction and of in- 
estimable advantage to the quarrymen oc- 
curred in 1919, when there was a decided 
impetus in state highway work. About 
this time producers of crushed stone had 
difficulty in preparing sizes to meet the 
specifications of the state highway de- 
partments for different types of road con- 
struction. For instance, Pennsylvania’s 
specifications were different from those of 
New Jersey; Delaware’s were at variance 
with either Pennsylvania’s or New Jer- 
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sey’s. New York’s and Maryland’s speci- 
fications differed somewhat. 

In the fall of 1919, at the outstart of 
Pennsylvania’s comprehensive road-build- 
ing program, Chief Engineer Uhler very 
wisely sensed this difficult situation from 
the producer’s standpoint. With the 
further thought that a more liberal range 
of sizes in the specifications would tend 
to increase the production of stone for 
road work, he arranged, with the assist- 
ance of several of the principal operators 
in the East, a conference in Philadelphia, 
attended by officials of the highway de- 
partments of Pennsylvania and four con- 
tiguous states. There were also present 
representatives of shippers in the Eastern 
Pennsylvania district, Western New York 
district and the Hudson River district— 
the purpose of this conference was to ob- 
tain an agreement as to what sizes of 
stone in the various state specifications 
would be adaptable to the producer’s 
method of operation. The outcome of this 
conference resulted in the adoption of a 
uniform standard of sizes for the different 
types of road construction. The produc- 
tive power of the stone plants for concrete 
road construction—comprising the bulk 
of the tonnage—was appreciably in- 
creased by the decision of the highway 
officials to allow a wider range of sizes 
in the specifications; besides, it had the 
effect of lowering the cost. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion, reduction in freight rates 
on crushed stone in relation to its value 
as compared with other commodities and 
consistent with its low cost of handling 
has been made in some degree and it 
seems inevitable that the railroads will 
in the near future make further reduc- 
tions based on these considerations. En- 
couragement is found in the progress and 
speed with which highway construction 
is being prosecuted through the medium 
of improved road-building machinery and 
larger paving units requiring quantity 
production and the maintenance of a high 
standard for mineral aggregates. Also in 
the co-operation by the state highway de- 
partments in letting contracts during the 
fall and winter months, as well as ar- 
ranging for delivery of maintenance ma- 
terials in the early spring and late fall, 
which will tend toward stabilizing labor 
balance and increase production by pro- 
longing the normal operating season with 
resultant economies in production costs. 
All these factors bespeak a bright future 
for crushed-stone producers with heavy 
investments in permanent plants giving 
assurance of proper recognition to which 
the industry is entitled in the part it is 
taking toward the progress and fulfiliment 
of the great road-building projects, the 
success of which is so essential to the 
financial and economic welfare of the 
Nation. 





HE usefulness of a product of the 

earth may change from time to time, 
and the degree and rate of the change are 
shown by statistics. Statistics are an ac- 
cessory to economic study and must be 
considered together with the various facts 
which govern the trend of industry. 

The value of statistics depends on ac- 
curacy, completeness, and promptness of 
publication. The accuracy of our statis- 
tics is.rarely questioned. Their complete- 
ness is questioned more _ frequently, 
though not often. Any incompleteness is 
due to necessity of completing 
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What’s Ahead for Slate? 


Facts and Figures on Slate Production, as Presented to a Recent Convention by 


G. F. Loughlin, of the U. S. Geological Survey 


Another step was to show the consump- 
tion of lime in different states. This, con- 
sidered with the prevailing industries and 
numbers of population, showed where 
more activity of salesmen was urgently 
needed. [I have been told by a few that 
our figures of consumption are the most 
significant in our entire lime report. 
Wkat Slate Figures Show 

Annual figures at best are historical, 
but it is on past experience that we build 
for the future. Monthly and weekly sta- 
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1908, 1910 and 1912, but did not equa! de- 
clines 1n intervening years, and in 1913, 
a good year for building roofing s!ate 
declined. Why didn’t it hold its own 
among building materials? Had the han- 
dling been careless, or had something else 
proved better, or were people just told 
that something was better? I could be 
taught a great deal about the quarrying 
and manufacture of slate, but as a geolo- 
gist I claim to know something about the 
durability of slate. Boosters of other 
materials would have a job in talking 

down slate to me; but I might be 





statistics without as close a con- 
tact with producers as desired. 
Criticisms are always welcome, 
because they show a live interest 
on the part of the critics, and it 
is always more pleasant to work 
when you know that the results 
are to be put to good use. In this 
respect, slate producers -have not th 
progressed as far as producers of 
some other commodities. Produ- 
cers of ores and metals, coal, : 
petroleun and cement are the in 
most advanced in the use of our 
statistics, but particularly inter- 
esting to me is the lime industry, 
to which I have given consider- 


able attention. ° 
ot 


How Lime Statistics Helped 


Ten years ago from now, as 
one manufacturer put it, lime pro- 
ducers didn’t know what statistics U 
were (and perhaps',a few don’t 
know yet); but as their newly 
formed National Association de- of 
veloped, its officials realized more 
and more the need: of adequate 
statistics and our figures grew in 
demand. One objection was that 





our figures, compiled in 700 to 800 


How Statistics Aid Business 


“A study of statistics is the process 
of feeling the pulse of the industry. Is 
the demand increasing or falling off? 
Are certain products more in demand 
Is there a marked de- 
mand for a certain product in some 
states and a relatively small demand 
others? Such information may be 
gained from statistical reviews. 
proper interpretation of such statis- 
tics is of inestimable benefit to the in- 
dustry in that it indicates the trend 
public demand, possible weak- 
nesses in the producing industries, the 
necessity for combating substitute 
materials, and so on.”—Oliver Bowles, eral curtailment of building. A 


an others? 


S. Bureau of Mines. 


ready to believe a lot of question- 
able propaganda about some prod- 
uct of which I knew nothing. 
Now how many prospective build- 
ers of houses know anything about 
slate? Pennsylvania producers may 
compete with Vermont producers 
or with themselves, but they are all 
selling roofing slate in competition 
with several other kinds of roofing. 
To what degree was the decline in 
the favorable year 1913 due to lack 
of concerted effort to teach the 


The public about slate? To what de- 


gree was it due to actual inferior- 
ity of slate? To what degree was 
it due to carelessness or other 
faults in the handling of slate? 
From 1914 to the present, slate 
has suffered with other high grade 
building materials from the gen- 


steady decline was to be expected 
and is no reflection on the quality 


The accompanying article has much of slate. Such building as was 


value on statistics, and whether 
you produce sand and gravel, slate or 
other material, you can’t afford not to 
read at least this first page. 


done in 1915-1918 was largely of 
the hurry-up and temporary kinds 
where convenience and low cost 
overshadowed quality and archi- 
tectural merit. The low point of 





depression came in 1918 when de- 





reports, didn’t appear until mid- 
summer, but we overcame this suggestion 
by getting preliminary figures from the 
important producers and issuing the prin- 
cipal figures in January. Our next move 
was to call for much more detail as to 
uses—close to 100 items. 

That was asking a great deal, but all 
but three or four producers supplied the 
information and the association soon 
found occasion to use it, only to find that 
we didn’t show detail enough. We have 
been co-operating closely ever since and 
our figures are used as a starting point in 
increasing and improving the use of lime. 


tistics are immediately valuable. <A _ re- 
view of statistics of the slate industry 
over several years gives us a rather dis- 
mal picture, which is brightened some- 
what by recent developments. 


Roofing Slate 

Sales reached their maximum in 1902— 
a long time ago—and on the whole have 
declined ever since. The chart on the 
next page records changes which have 
occurred only from 1907, when compari- 
son with quantity of mill stock was first 
possible. Small increases were made in 


rangement of industry, for war 
purposes, was at a maximum. An increase 
in 1919 could hardly be avoided, even 
though 1919 was a dull year. But why 
was there a decline in 1920, when business 
had a temporary revival? Costs were 
more, and prices rose accordingly, but 
similar conditions applied to industry in 
general. I confess some disappointment 
at this decline. In 1921 decreased sales 
were general in all industries and roofing 
slate declined much less than some other 
materials. 
In contrast to roofing slate, consider 
slate granules. I don’t know how en- 
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PRODUCTION TREND BY GENERAL CLASSIFICATIONS 


UPS AND DOWNS OF SLATE 
OUTPUT 


A single producer can seldom guide his 

business intelligently without studying 

total production figures and their trend. 

Curves such as those above and at the 
right are valuable indicators 


thusiastic manufacturers uf roofing slate 
are over slate granules, but these charts 
show that they are entitled to considera- 
tion. From an insignificant beginning, 
favored by the kind of construction pre- 
vailing during the war, granules rapidly 
attained prominence, and their decline in 
1921 is not an indication so much of de- 
creasing popularity as of general depres- 
sion. I have compared them in one chart 
on a tonnage basis, for the sake of uni- 
formity, and for usefulness of this unit 
in study of transportation problems. Com- 
parison of relative areas of roof covered 
would be even more striking. 


Granules Increase; Roofing Slate 
Decreases 


The other chart shows relative per- 
centage of granules and roofing slate on a 
tonnage basis, and indicates that the de- 
cline in roofing slate has been more than 
compensated by the increase in granules, 
which have doubtless gained at the ex- 
pense of other roofing materials as well. 
If granules and roofing slate were both 
produced by the same company this pic- 
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ture might appear more beautiful, but, 
beautiful or not, it a definite 
trend during and since the war. What 
action will producers of roofing slate take? 
Will they turn their attention more to the 
higher class buildings, where architec- 
tural effect and durability receive more 
consideration? Is it practical to strive to 
regain lost ground or to concentrate ef- 
fort in the most promising directions? 
Evolution in industry as well as in life 
progresses steadily. Grandfathers who 
long for the good old days only fool 
themselves if they really expect their re- 
turn. So in the industry a new thing that 
proves more convenient is likely to gain 
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favor at the expense of an old one. New 
competitors confront roofing slate every 
little while. Among the latest are cop- 
per and zinc shingles prepared to meet a 
variety of architectural demands. I am 
told that copper shingles cost twice as 
much as wooden ones, but that zinc shin- 
gles cost only 15 per cent more than 
wooden ones. Manufacturers of metal 
products are very much alive; as are 
manufacturers of other roofing materials. 
How is roofing slate going to meet this 
diversified competition? 

Merit of materials counts in final analy- 
sis. Clever talk may succeed in getting 
business for a time. Political “pull” may 
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also gain local contracts, if the friendly 
party is in power; but in the long run 
materials should stand on their merits. 
What are the merits (and defects) of slate 
as compared with other roofing materials? 
Facts, not assumptions, must be presented 
to demonstrate these merits. 

Mill stock for various uses if figured 
on a tonnage basis has been a rather con- 
stant percentage of slate as a whole since 
1916, and has gained considerably with 
respect to roofing slate. Its sales have 
fluctuated considerably since 1907, but 
analysis of the facts is not discouraging. 
Decreases occurred in 1908, due to a gen- 
eral depression that accompanied a mild 
panic. Another decrease occurred in 
1909, due to a marked decline in sales of 
blackboards and school siates, which 
overshadowed a small gain in stock for 
other purposes. For the next few years 
blackboards and school slates fluctuated, 
but gains in other stock continued stead- 
ily, until 1913, when a record was at- 
tained. General depression during the 
next two years affected structural, sani- 
tary, and electrical slate adversely, but 
had little effect on blackboards and school 
slates. Evidently construction of schools 
and exports, especially to South America, 
were not seriously affected during the 
early stages of the World War. In 1917 
and 1918, however, curtailment of all but 
war articles is reflected in the decline of 
all mill stock, and the dull year of 1919, 
followed by the short revival in 1920, is 
reflected in the continued decline and rise 
of structural, sanitary, and electrical slate. 
The steady gain in school slates and 
blackboards since 1918 suggests a recov- 
ery from enforced curtailment of school 
construction during the war. 


Mill Stock Subdivisions 


Since 1917 we have subdivided mill 
stock in more detail, and shown the rela- 
tive importance of the different uses. It 
may surprise many of our citizens to 
learn that the square feet of school slates 
sold in 1920 were a rather close second 
to those of structural and sanitary slate, 
in spite of the fact that few school slates 
are used in the schools of our country. If 
the foreign demand for them is so good, 
why are they not more popular here? 
Are the objections to them valid? Can 
these objections be properly overcome? 
What are the advantages of school slates 
over paper? 

Slate blackboards appear to have gained 
and maintained proper recognition. 

Billiard table tops must be counted as a 
minor item in more ways than quantity 
sold. Demand for them depends mainly 
on the popularity of the game, and as in 
the case with blackboards, other mate- 
rials do not offer so serious competition. 

Grave vaults and covers, another minor 
item, gained somewhat in 1920, in spite 
of competition with vaults of pre-cast con- 
crete. Competition here apparently de- 
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pends mainly on selling prices, as differ- 
ence in appearance and durability are of 
no consequence. 

Structural and sanitary slate have a 
promising field, in spite of competition 
with marble and ceramic products. The 
colors of marble give it an advantage 
where more light and comparatively elab- 
orate architectural treatment are desired. 
But there appears to be a broad field for 
slate. 


A Big Field for Electrical Slate 


Perhaps the most promising outlook is 
for electrical slate. We are living in an 
electrical age and recent indications, for 
example, the Superpower Survey com- 
pleted last summer, give hope of accel- 
erated development of electrical power. 
The instructive tests on electrical slate 
recently completed for the Structural 
Slate Co. of Pen Argyl, Pa., give us some 
much needed facts as to the adaptability 
and limitations of slate for electric switch 
boards, and should aid in gaining proper 
recognition for slate in this field. 

Standardization of slate products has 
made a good beginning and is one of the 
best prospects for reducing costs. Will 
statistics of different sizes of shingles or 
slabs help in calling attention to needless 
diversity of sizes? 

Standardization, by permitting accumu- 
lation of stocks, may permit more steady 
quarrying with consequent reduction of 
costs. It may be possible, in quarries 
where mill stock underlies roofing stock, 
to quarry both and to market roofing 
stock at a lower cost than would other- 
wise be possible. A low price sometimes 
does wonders in increasing demand. 

I have already touched upon the foreign 
demand for school slates, but foreign 
trade for all kinds of slate may deserve 
more attention than it has received. 
There is no question as to whether we 
have an exportable surplus, but are we 
getting all the business we can? Is it 
worth while to try for more? I don’t 
pose as a foreign trade advisor, but the 
Survey’s statistics on exports of slate 
will bear study—and improvement. Only 
the value of roofing slate exported has 
been recorded. This is much less defi- 
nite than desired, but shows us that in 
1913 and 1914 the value of total exports 
of roofing slate averaged 4 per cent of 
the value of domestic production, and ex- 
ports to other countries than Canada less 
than 1 per cent. During the war they 
were much less. Latin America and 
Australia are our principal purchasers be- 
sides Canada. Exports of mill stock in 
1917 and 1918 amounted in quantity to 
about 13 per cent of the total quantity 
sold. The most important item is school 
slate, which amounted to more than 1000 
tons (including weight of cases) in 1918. 
Electric slate ranked second with 360 
tons. Is the foreign market for electrical 
slate adequately supplied? If the use of 
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electricity is to increase abroad as well 
as at home, shall we see that exports of 
electric slate increase in proportion? 


Opportunities for Slate By-Products 


By-products of slate—other than slate 
granules—are only beginning to receive 
attention; facts about them are still few 
and figures still fewer. It is time to be- 
gin a definite record of the sales of by- 
products, and it remains for us to deter- 
mine in how great detail the record should 
be kept. I have referred to this as an 
electrical age. It is also a by-product 
age. The future success of industries is 
likely to depend more and more upon the 
development of markets for by-products. 
In other stone industries the trend has 
been towards fewer producers—those 
most able to meet the latest demands in 
efficient production and marketing. Some 
have been so successful and fortunately 
located that they have sold all the stone 
removed from their quarries, and can 
point to the remarkable sight of a quarry 
with no waste dump. By-products from 
slate quarries may not become so great 
as to consume all the waste from roofing 
and structural slate, but constructive work 
will result in increased demand for them. 


The coming year has a large volume of 
work started. A promising start has been 
made for the building industries. Indus- 
trial stability has not yet been attained, 
and some interruptions to business are 
still to be expected before it is reached. 
Building industries, owing to the short- 
age of structures of all kinds, are less 
likely to be adversely affected than are 
some of the manufacturing industries 
which are potential consumers of slate 
by-products. There may be, therefore, 
an up-hill road in developing markets. 


I have presented to you facts, figures, 
and also inferences on the production and 
selling of slate. Not all the facts have 
been pleasant to hear, but in a fair re- 
view good and bad must be given due 
recognition. If bad features are to be 
corrected now is the time to consider 
them, when we can all benefit by dis- 
cussion of them. The United States 
Geological Survey is with the slate pro- 
ducers and with all producers of mineral 
commodities and ready to co-operate to 
the extent of its capacity in geologic and 
statistical studies in the proper develop- 
ment of mineral resources for the benefit 
of both producers and the public. 


The “Tipping Wagon” 
WONDERFUL new labor-saving de- 
vice called the “tipping wagon” is the 
latest German invention, says the Indus- 
trial Digest. 


In an hour it is said to lift from the 
rails from six to eight loaded trucks of 
about 20 tons’ weight, including the turn- 
ing and discharging of the loads. 
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Cost Accounting 


By J. D. Pierce, Secretary of the Illinois 
Concrete Aggregate Association 


OST accounting in the sand and gravel 

industry is exceedingly simple as 
compared with most other industries. 
There is not a large variety of products 
on which separate costs must be worked 
out and there is not a large variety of 
raw materials entering into the product 
on which to figure the cost. Investiga- 
tion made by the writer indicates that 
any sand and gravel producer can get 
accurate costs at the end of every month 
by simply using a complete and correct 
accounting system, and that the mem- 
bers of our association are now keeping 
nearly all the accounts necessary for tak- 
ing off a correct profit and a loss state- 
ment every 30 days. Good cost account- 
ing in this industry is simply good ac- 
counting. 

This being true, it is evident that uni- 
form accounting only is needed and our 
members will be able to get from simply 
good accounting the great advantages 
which other associations and industries 
have spent thousands of dollars to attain 
with untold difficulties. 

The writer has had considerable ex- 
perience as an accountant and as cost 
accountant not only in association work 
but in business. With this experience 
and with the technical insight gained 
from members, we have prepared a com- 
plete accounting manual for sand and 
gravel producers. This manual on ac- 
counting has no radical changes, but is 
very largely in accordance with what 
every member of our association is doing 
at the present time. It simply adds a 
few features which some of the members 
have not handled correctly or completely 
and which makes it possible to know 
profit and loss and cost of production 
from the books without extra bother or 
expense at the end of every month. 

The principal feature of the manual is 
its completeness. Every entry in the 
books is explained so that a very inex- 
perienced bookkeeper cannot make any 
mistakes. Handling of the accounts at 
the end of the month is described with 
every detail so as to relieve the book- 
keeper of as much annoyance as possible. 

The manual has been checked up on 
the practical accounting features and ap- 
proved by the chief accountant of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 
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Have These Points Troubled You? 


Pertinent Problems of All Producers Ably Discussed at the Wisconsin Mineral 
Aggregate Association Meeting 





RODUCERS carried away from 

the joint Wisconsin - Illinois 
meeting ideas that will mean dol- 
lars to them in their businesses. 
Among the subjects discussed were 
cost accounting, wages and hours, 
and credits, terms, and discounts, 
and the papers on these subjects 
reproduced here contain valuable 
ideas for every producer. 


The meeting was a joint one of 
the Wisconsin Mineral Aggregate 
Association and the Illinois Con- 
crete Aggregate Association, held 
at Milwaukee February 24. 

Other subjects discussed, such as 
uniform contracts and when owner- 
ship passes, as well as further dis- 
cussion on cost accounting, will ap- 
pear in a later issue of Rock Prop- 
UCTS. 











By a uniform accounting system is 
meant an accounting system that will give 
comparable results for an industry for 
both large and small producers and manu- 
facturers. There are enthusiasts who de- 
sire a uniform system that will fit all 
industry, but that is not possible, at least 
at the present time. It is not possible 
because each industry has problems and 
conditions peculiar to itself. The ship- 
builder has little in common with the 
cotton finisher; the stove manufacturer 
with the pickle packer. 

A uniform accounting system will give 
the producer comparable results. That 
is to say, it will give him assurance that 
the other producers have included and 
excluded the same items of costs, that 
their enterprises have been substantially 
departmentalized in the same way as his 
own, that there exists a common treat- 
ment of overhead, a tying up of the finan- 
cial and cost records. In other words, 
when the producer studies his summary 
of producing cost, he will know that 
A, B, and C are figuring their cost in the 
same way as he is, and that any differ- 
ences in costs that may exist are based 
on superior efficiency and not because of 
cost ignorance. 

A uniform accounting system is uni- 
form as to the fundamentals only. Within 
its general framework there is wide scope 
and latitude for originality in office meth- 
ods and accommodation to particular ac- 
counting requirements. At the same time 
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a uniform cost system is more than a 
price list or a classification of accounts 
or an estimating of cost sheets. 

A truly uniform accounting system re- 
quires much give and take, the yielding 
of pet theories, the reconciling of diver- 
gent practices. There must be a wide 
and thorough interchange of accounting 
experiences and cost methods, and all 
elements. Both small and large producer 
must participate and co-operate in the 
devising of it. Business men hold on to 
their views on accounting as tenaciously 
as they do to their views on religion and 
politics. 

The following are some advantages to 
be derived from a uniform accounting 
system that shows costs: 


1. Strengthens position of producer in 
dealing with government agencies. 

2. Inspires confidence of customers 
that selling prices are fair and equitable. 

3. Makes possible a more intelligent 
competition and solves disputes on points 
of accounting. 

4. Shows the danger line below which 
goods cannot be sold without loss, thus 
insuring profits. 

5. Furnishes a means of investigating 
inefficiency and waste of workers and 
operations. 

6. Establishes a standard code of ac- 
counting practice so that if a cost clerk 
or bookkeeper leaves, his successor can 
step in without demoralizing the business. 

7. Furnishes a means of comparing 
records from month to month and year 
to year on any financial detail. 

8. Insures future success, if competi- 
tion is bad, by enabling close margins 
where necessary. 

Our association has appointed a com- 
mittee on accounting to handle the mat- 
ter. At the present time our office is fin- 
ishing the completion of our accounting 
manual, this being a revision of the orig- 
inal manuscript made at a conference of 
the committee. The idea is not only to 
get the practical wisdom and breadth of 
view which comes from the opinions of 
the committee but to make the commit- 
tee so familiar with the proposed system 
that they will be able to aid materially in 
selling it to the remainder of the organ- 
ization. 

The final development of the plan is 
subject to further consideration. The 
association must decide for itself how 
far it will go in installing the uniform 
accounting system. It must be stated, 
however, that where the system is pre- 
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pared and no provision is made for the 
‘installation of it, good results are not 
usually obtained. A uniform § system, 
however admirable in theory, is of no 
practical value 
stalled. 

The installation of the uniform account- 
ing system by the members themselves 
may not work out for numerous reasons. 
Producers are 


unless it is widely in- 


busy men with many 
things to do; and while it is their -inten- 
tion to have the system installed, they 
may never get around to it. They leave 
it to their bookkeepers to install who, 
being variously trained and of varying 
capacities, make their own application. 
Under these circumstances, uniformity 
would be the last thing secured. Again, 
the accountants may be actually hostile 
to the introduction of the system, either 
through a general prejudice to change 
or their over-fondness for their own 
methods. The hostility of the operating 
accountants would be a formidable ob- 
stacle toward securing uniform account- 
ing. We plan to overcome this by se- 
curing the co-operation of the working 
force of accountants early in the develop- 
ment of the system, so that they will 
feel they have contributed something, and 
so that they in the meantime may fami- 
liarize themselves with the details. 

Some trade associations have assured a 
satisfactory acceptance of the uniform 
system by sending an expert out to in- 
stall it. The association should give all 
necessary assistance to every member in 
starting the books on any changes nec- 
essary. This should be followed up by 
what is known as the “patrol system,” 
which means that the expert or some 
trained practical accountant checks up on 
the application and use of the accounting 
principles among the members at. fre- 
quent intervals. 

There are several associations related 
in some way to the sand and gravel pro- 
ducers who have successful accounting 
systems and their members are very en- 
thusiastic regarding the results. Among 
these are the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, National Coal Association, National 
Lime Association, American Face Brick 
Association and the National Association 
of Ice Industries. 


Wages and Hours 


By J. J. Sloan, Secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Granite Company 


N Wisconsin as a whole there is no or- 

ganized labor organization in the ag- 
gregate, sand, and gravel business. There 
is a very highly intensified labor organ- 
ization in the granite industry in this 
state. The rates of wages naturally dur- 
ing the shortage of labor for the various 
occupations went up remarkably. I 
have, in the last few months, managed 
to collect a few figures on rates of wages 
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in the various industries in our line of 
business throughout the state, and for 
the information of all I want to give what 
is now the prevailing standard of wages 
in the different classes of the stone in- 
dustry in the state. 

We find, in the different plants, shovel 
men paid from 70 to 90 cents an hour; 
crane men, 55 to 70 cents; engineers from 
60 to 75 cents; pressure men from 55 to 
70 cents an hour; blacksmiths, 50 to 65 
cents; laborers, 30 to 40 cents, and in one 
instance 42% cents for six men; carpen- 
ters, 50 to 60 cents an hour; and drilling, 
either by day labor or piece work, at a 





HERE is a lot of practical wis- 
road 
other 


dom in the statement a 
contractor made to me the 
day talking about this 
wages. He said, “I have always 
found out if a man has it in for 
you he has ten hours a day to take 
it out of you, but if he is the other 
way he has ten hours a day to work 
to your advantage.” He believes 
a good wage makes satisfied men 
and brings bigger returns for the 
money paid out than if wages were 
lower.—J. K. Jansen, President of 
Mineral 


matter of 


the Wisconsin 
Association. 


Aggregate 











cost that varies from 8 to 11 cents per 
foot. 

In no instance have we found any al- 
lowance for over-time. By “over-time” J 
mean 10 hours constituting a normal work- 
During the period of rush, men 
occasionally worked 12 and in some in- 
stances 14 hours. Some plants have been 
known to put on a double shift, but pay 
the same scale of wages for night work 
as they do for the day work. 

In the main, as near as I can estimate 
it, 35 per cent of all these employes in 
different plants are retained the year 
around. By that I mean they keep a 
skeleton of the organization intact and 
are always ready to fill in. 

There has been a lowering tendency be- 
cause some of these rates have been re- 
duced two-thirds in the last two years. 
It started in 1920. Last year, in many 
instances, rates came down 20 cents an 
hour. In the eastern part and somewhat 
in the northern part there was an effort 
at organization last summer in which de- 
mand was made for a basic day of eight 
hours and time-and-a-half for over-time, 
but the effort soon died. 

I believe there will be an ample sup- 
ply of labor despite the fact that Wis- 
consin producers are inclined to expect a 
heavy year. There seems to be an in- 
creased movement to increase the de- 
mand, and if anything of a stabilizing 


ing day. 
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process for a steady output has ever been 
staged, that is it. Particularly we are 
hopeful, now that the necessity for laying 
off men and shutting down the plant will 
be eliminated by plant inspections that a 
more steady employment of men at a 
steady rate of wages will result. If the 
industry cannot pay a good labor wage, 
it ought to shut down. I believe every 
man should be paid what he is worth, 
and that every effort should be made to 
keep a man in your employ, because if 
you fire a man who is experienced, you 
have to break in somebody else, and you 
lose the cost of training a man, which is 
surprisingly high in some instances, as 
accurate cost figures have shown. 

I am heartily in favor of the old adage 
that charity should begin at home, and 
I feel that we should do all we can to 
help the men who help to produce the 
material for us and upon whom in many 
cases we are dependent for the revenue 
that we get out of our business. If em- 
ployes are faithful and loyal, they are 
worth all that we can pay them. 

I do not believe in a heavy overhead, 
and I do not believe in coddling the men, 
but I believe the employer who gets along 
best is the one who pays a good wage. 
Not only that, but we get the best skill 
and good will of the men. I believe the 
hours of labor can be properly compen- 
sated, and I believe that if during the 
period of stress the men are compelled to 
put in longer hours, they ought to be 
properly compensated for that extra effort. 

A few years ago some of the plants 
paid on the bonus system, but I do not 
think there is much of that now except 
in a few segregated plants. 


Credits, Terms and Discounts 


By A. J. Blair, Treasurer of the Lake 
Shore Stone Company, Milwaukee 


ROM statements which have been 

.made from time to time in our meet- 
ings, and from talks on the side lines, I 
infer that we have in effect in our industry 
a greater variety of terms and discounts 
than Heinz has of pickles; in fact, pos- 
sibly as large a variety as we have of 
prices. While the law will not permit 
us to fix or agree on prices, I believe it 
will permit us to discuss and adopt, if 
we so desire, uniform practices as to 
credits, terms, discounts, and so on. I 
believe these matters merit the most care- 
ful consideration both for our own good 
and the good of the solvent, prompt-pay- 
ing, honest, reliable customer as opposed 
to the fly-by-night contractor. The latter 
frequently has nothing back of him ex- 
cept unlimited gall and optimism in his 
expected profits; frequently he is not even 
morally honest. This latter class ex- 
pects you to help finance their jobs; or, 
briefly, you get paid for your material 
when the contractor gets his pay. If the 
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does not work out right you get short 
yments, long delayed, and perhaps lose 
entire account. Do you not think it 
‘th while considering some means of 
iping such a situation. 
Before talking on terms and discounts 
I wish to say a word about credits. We 
will plead guilty of having frequently ex- 
tended credit of hundreds of dollars to 
men who could not go to a department 
store in town and buy a spool of thread 
and have it charged. I presume several 
of you have done the same. This is not 
good business, and I will not attempt to 
defend the practice. I think it should be 
discontinued. The office of your asso- 
ciation can frequently furnish informa- 
tion as to credit risks, or, I know, will 
be glad to get it for you. We should in- 
sist always on knowing something of the 
financial standing, capabilities and past 
records of new customers or of old cus- 
tomers who may have suffered reverses. 
We recently had a case where a con- 
tractor was trying to erect an $800,000 
apartment hotel and wanted to buy stone 
We delivered for one day, in the 
starting to 


of us. 
investigate as to 
the financial end of the deal. This is 
we found: Three hundred dollars 
real money in the bank; the property in 
the name of the wife of a real estate man, 
We 


immediately stopped deliveries and filed 


meantime 


what 


and the contractor himself no good. 
lien against the property. Eventually we 
hope to collect our account without loss, 
but are thankful the account is no larger. 

As to terms, I believe no stone, sand, 
or gravel producer should extend credit 
for a longer period than 30 days. Most 
of our cost is really a cash outlay. Our 
labor must be paid twice monthly or oft- 
Our made on a 
margin and sometimes we do not seem 
Under the 
conditions as they are we positively can- 
not afford to carry a customer more than 
30 days. 


ener. sales are close 


able even to find the margin. 


On the subject of discounts, on our 
retail sales in Milwaukee we have made 
unfailing practice for 15 years to 
allow a discount. Perhaps rather than 
terming it a discount it should be called 
a penalty for non-payment. Call it what 
you will, it does the business. At first 
the discount was 10 cents yer yard; then 
we changed to the ton basis and it was 10 
cents per ton. About five years ago we 
changed it to 5 per cent, and all our in- 
voices for retail Milwaukee sales are now 
stamped “Terms 30 days net; 5 per cent 
discount if paid before 10th of month 
following date.” I might add that the 
change to 5 per cent in Milwaukee was 
at the suggestion of the contractors’ as- 
sociation. At the time, our price was $3 
per ton, so the discount was raised 5 
cents. They reasoned that inasmuch as 
they financed their jobs themselves and 
paid their bills on time, the amount of the 


it an 
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discount made no difference to them. The 
was being 
financed by the material dealer to a cer- 
tain extent, and not taking advantage of 
discounts, would in this way have to pay 
someone for financing. This 
seemed only fair. On our carload sales 
we have not always allowed a discount. 


contractor, however, who 


such 


I feel, however, we should always make 
our price and sales with this in view, and 
this year we are starting out to do so. 
On carload sales our terms are 30 days 
net with 5 cents per ton discount for cash 
before 10th of-month following shipment. 
Our Milwaukee sales are invoiced twice 
per month—on the 16th and last. Car- 
load shipments are invoiced when order 
is completed, or if a large order on which 
shipments are made _ throughout the 
month, we invoice twice monthly. 

Here is an example of how this dis- 
count works out in practice. A few years 
ago two young men with some contract- 
ing experience formed a corporation in 
Milwaukee and _ started 
They 
contracts and carried them 
fully. 
ing them most of their coarse aggregate. 
billing it with our 


out bidding on 


work. secured some good-sized 


out 
On their work here we were sell- 


success- 


usual discount, and 
for two years they never missed paying 
time last We 
were then called in to be present at the 
It was the usual thing. 
had been doing business on a shoe-string, 
trying to carry out $200,000 or $300,000 
about $5000 
They made a 
serious mistake in figuring on one par- 
ticular hotel contract and had not suffi- 
cient capital to weather through. It de- 
veloped that ours was the only material 
they had been paying for promptly. They 
owed bills for steel, cement, lumber, and 
so forth that were three to six months 
old. When they were asked to furnish 
financial 
ferred to us. 


us on until the month. 


obsequies. They 


with 
actual paid-in cash capital. 


worth of contracts 


references they invariably re- 
Their slate was clean and 
we could only give them a good record 
for prompt pay. We were stuck for 
about $1200—one month’s bill. The dis- 
count was all that saved us from getting 
it much worse. This is only one of many 
similar instances that could be cited. 

I would again reneat that it is the dis- 
count that does the business, brings in 
the money, and fixes a definite settlement 
date in the minds of your customers. As 
a general thing one who does not take 
advantage of the liberal discount is not 
considered a good credit risk. 


Cement Production in Finland 
HERE are now two cement works in 


.4,Finland, both producing a relatively 
high grade of cement, reports Trade Com- 
missioner H. Lawrence Groves. Through 
the increased capacity of these plants the 
domestic needs are being largely provided 
for. 


During the first 11 months of 1921 the 
combined production of the two works 
was approximately 400,000 bbl. of 180 
kilos each, equivalent to approximately 
12,000 metric tons. During 1918 the im- 
ports of cement into Finland amounted 
to 26,500 tons, which declined to 10,300 
tons in the following year, and amounted 
to 12,000 tons in 1920. During the first 
10 months of 1921 the imports were still 
further reduced to about 3700 tons, or 
about 20,000 bbl. During 1921 the Fin- 
nish producers were able to export be- 
tween 3000 4000 tons, chiefly to 
Sweden. ; 

The two Finnish works estimate that 
their production during 1922 will be 
about 1,000,000 bbl. or 180,000 tons, which 
will be ample to take care of any demands 
of the home market due to increased 
building activities, and will leave a con- 
siderable quantity for. export. 


and 


Requires 50,000,000 Tons of 
Stone and Gravel Annually 


CCORDING to the Bureau of Public 

Roads, the industry of road building 
is now one of the largest in the United 
States, surpassing the steel.and iron and 
the automobile industries. Statistics show 
that a few less than 600,000 are employed 
in the steel and iron industry; approxi- 
mately 750,000 in the automobile indus- 
try; while over 1,000,000 men are em- 
ployed in building and repairing the public 
highways. An idea of the enormous work 
upon the public roads may be obtained 
from the fact that the annual require- 
ments of the improved roads of the 
United States is 50,000,000 tons of stone 
and gravel, or 1,000,000 ‘carloads. 


Texas Carriers Reduce Rates 


T the urgent insistence of the Texas 

Railroad. Commission, the majority of 
the carriers have made reduced rates on 
road-building materials, effective February 
20. These rates now apply to road projects 
for Federal, state and county governments. 
They are applicable on sand, gravel and 
crushed stone. 

The reduced rates apply only in the event 
the Federal government, state, county or 
city get the benefit of the reduction. They 
do not apply if the road contractor pockets 
the discount off the regular tariff rates. 


State Cement Plant Impractical 
ONSTRUCTION of its own cement 
plant in order to aid road paving by 

the state of Indiana is impossible, de- 
clares Governor McCray. “Such a plant 
would cost a million dollars and would 
take a year to construct,” he said. “There 
is a possibility, however, that the con- 
struction of concrete roads in Indiana may 
be suspended for a year and the highways 
be maintained with native materials.” 
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Storage Systems and Means of 
Reclamation 


No. 2—Economy of Reclaiming Material from Storage by Use of Cranes, Single 
Rope Cableways, Belt Conveyors, Power Scrapers, Etc. 


Double-Hoist Cableways 
INGLE-ROPE are 
practical where the spans are long be- 

cause of the excessive height of head 

tower required. Also, the single-rope sys- 
tem is not suitable for some purposes 
because of the necessity of frequently 
shifting the stops. 

The ordinary cableway system—oper- 
ated by a double-drum reversible cable- 

way hoist—may also be equipped with a 


cableways not 








OVBLE DRUM REVERSIBLE 
CABLE WAy Enqint 








By Charles A. Breskin 





drum in one direction the carriage is 
pulled toward the head tower; by revers- 
ing, it is pulled toward the tail tower. 
The hoisting line, as shown in Fig. 13, 
is made fast to the hoisting-drum reeves 
over sheaves in the head tower to a 


sheave in the carriage, thence to the 


brakes as well as the steam throttle vaive 
and the reversing gear. A skillful opera- 
tor is essential to avoid accidents and to 
insure speed of operation. 

Thus it may be deduced that the sin- 
gle-rope cableway has the following ad- 
vantages: It is simple to operate, re- 
quires but few lines and sheaves to keep 
in order, is easy to erect and to move 
and the initial cost is comparatively low. 

Against these advantages the following 
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ig. 13—General arrangement of double-hoist cableway 
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Fig. 14—Rope system with pull-back line and counterweight 


The general arrange- 
ment of lines in this system is shown in 
Fig. 13. The engines used on these ca- 
bleways are of the double-drum, reversi- 
ble type, the drums being quite large to 
provide high line speed. One end of the 
traversing line is made fast to the forward 
end of the carriage. The line passes 
thence over sheaves in the head tower to 
the traversing drum, around which it 
makes several turns, passing thence over 
sheaves in the head tower to the tail 
tower, where it passes over other sheaves 
and back to the carriage and its other end 
made fast. By turning the traversing 


single-line bucket. 


bucket, whence it returns to the carriage 
and is made fast thereto. 

With this arrangement obvious 
that when the carriage is being moved 
the two drums must be so locked to the 
engine as to turn with equal line speed. 
When the carriage is moving toward the 
head tower hoisting rope must be wound 
upon the hoisting drum, but when the 
carriage is moving toward the tail tower, 
rope must be unwound from the hoisting 
drum. Firm control of both drums at all 
times is necessary to prevent dropping 
the bucket. The engine operator must 
control the frictions and both drum 


it is 


The sin- 
gle-rope cableway cannot be applied to 
long spans; the manufacturers do not 
recommend a span of more than 300 ft. 
unless a “pull-back line” requiring a 
counterweight and tower is used to avoid 
too high a head tower. With a pull-back 
line, such as is shown in Fig. 14, the span 
ordinarily should not exceed 500 ft. 
Another disadvantage is that the point 
where the load is taken cannot be shifted 
without shifting a stop, and a man is re- 
quired to move the stop. If the work 
requires that the bucket be spotted at a 
different point each time it takes a load, 


limitations must be considered: 
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Fig. 15—Belt conveyor and portable hopper for recovering limestone screenings 


a single-rope cableway system is not to 
be recommended. 

The Buffalo Cement Co., Ltd., has an 
interesting ground-storage recovery sys- 
tem at its crushed stone plant consisting 
of a cableway system, locomotive crane 
and belt conveyor. The cableway is 
strung parallel to the railway loading 
tracks and so arranged that the cableway 
bucket be loaded from the same 
bins used for loading railway cars. This 
cableway has an automatic stopping and 
bucket-dumping device which may be 
placed at any part of the cableway. One 
man at the loading end and one man at 
the tower can handle a large quantity of 
material in a day at a cost of about 2 cents 
per ton. For loading out of these piles 
a locomotive crane is employed. 

Belt conveyors are employed for stor- 
ing and recovering screenings and smaller 
sizes of stone stored away from railway 
loading tracks, as shown in Fig. 15. A 
small tractor crane and clamshell bucket 
is employed for loading out of these piles. 
This crane dumps the material from the 
ground storage into a movable hopper 
over the belt conveyor, which discharges 
into a car or truck at the end nearest to 
the crushing plant. 


may 


Rocking Cableway 


The rocking cableway shown in Fig. 16 
is an adaptation of the suspension type 
cableway, so designed as to permit both 
a longitudinal and a transverse movement. 
Equipped with a grab-bucket it may be 
used to handle loose materials such as 
crushed stone, sand-gravel, coal, cement, 
etc. 

This type of cableway consists of a 
track cable suspended from a main or 
hoist tower and a tail tower, both of 
which are supported longitudinally by 
guys or tension cables, and transversely 


Each 
tower rests on a quadrant base and is so 
pivoted at the bottom that it may be tilted 
or rocked to an angle of about 45 deg. 
from the vertical center line. The rock- 
ing motion is imparted by the rocking- 
ropes secured to the top of the tower and 
to the upper sheave blocks of the side- 


by side-tackle and rocking-ropes. 


BUCKET 
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tackle. The lower sheaves of the tackle 
are secured to an anchor-block resting in 
the ground at each side of the tower and 
the lines pass thence to a drum on a 
winch which may be located near the 
base of the tower or in a machinery house 
which will also serve to shelter the op- 
erator. As the winch drum is rotated in 
either direction, the tackle pays out on 
one side and is hauled in on the other, 
thus pulling the top of the tower to either 
side as desired—hence the name “rocking 
cableway.” 

This cableway installation is operated 
by an electrically driven hoist. This four- 
drum, internal-friction, single-motor hoist 
is so located that the operator has full 
view of all the operations. 

The cableway operates over a 220-ft. 
span, the difference in elevation between 
the head and tail towers being 12 ft. The 
tower has a 90-deg. angle of movement, 
making the horizontal distance approxi- 
mately 9460 sq. ft. Figuring the loose 
material with a 40-deg. angle of repose, 
a height of 16 ft. is obtained at the cen- 
ter of the span, a total volume of 79,500 
cu. ft. 


Belt Conveyors 

An appliance for stock piling requiring 
less investment per yard of capacity, al- 
though a little more costly than storage 
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Fig. 16—Rocking cableway system 
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Fig. 17—Belt conveyors and trestles used to distribute crushed stone over 
ground storage 
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Fig. 18—Self-propelled tripper in belt-conveyor gallery 


bins, is the belt trestle 
and a tunnel under the pile with another 
belt conveyor to reclaim the material. 
The height of the upper belt greatly in- 
fluences the cubic contents of the pile 
deposited by the belt, as the cubic con- 
tents of the prism shaped pile varies not 
as the height but as the square of the 
height, so that a pile 20 ft. high will hold 
four times as much as a 10 ft. pile; a pile 
40 ft. high is 16 times as large as a 10 ft. 
pile. As so much is gained by elevation, 
it seems that it would be well to let the 
belt rise from the point where it receives 
the material to the point where it dis- 
For crushed 


conveyor on a 


charges. stone and sand 
and gravel such an angle ought not to 
exceed 20 deg. 

The storage system of a large crushed 
plant 50,000 
tons of material is shown in Fig. 17. At 
this plant the stone is tapped from the 
track bins to a belt conveyor located in a 


stone capable of handling 


concrete tunnel under the car-loading 
tracks. This conveyor comes out of the 
tunnel in the side of a hill and extends 
outward 403 ft. horizontally on a steel 
trestle to a similar trestle at right angles 
to the first and under which is the stor- 
age. 

The belt conveyor over 
fitted with 


to distribute the stone in the pile below. 


the storage is 
a tripper, making it possible 


The tripper, Fig. 18, is self-propelling and 


self-reversing, and over prac- 
tically the entire length of the belt con- 
veyor. The gallery in which this con- 
veyor operates is enclosed, and at certain 


intervals floor openings are provided for 


operates 


the material to drop from the tripper 
through the gallery floor to the storage. 
The reclaiming belt conveyor operates 


underneath the storage pile in a concrete 
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age pile. In this way the plant is equip). 
with two loading stations—one uni 
neath the screening building where 
material is loaded from the bins 
shipped immediately after being scree 
and a second where the material take 
from the surplus is loaded. It is 
mated that 50,000 tons of surplus n 
rial can be handled by this stock-pili: 
method. 

A similar system to that just outline 
was described in Rock Propucts for Jan- 
uary 1 and January 15, 1920, in an article 
on the new cement plant of the Bessemer 
Limestone and Cement Co. At this plant 
the entire storage and reclamation of both 
limestone and shale is effected by belt 
conveyors on trestles and reclaiming tun- 
nels. 


Increasing Pile at Small Expense 


It should be remembered that in such 
systems only one-half of a prism-shaped 
pile can be recovered by gravity; of a 
conical pile, only one-fourth will drop to 
the lower conveyor. On the other hand, 
a contrivance could be rigged up easily 
with a cable scraper and small hoisting 
engine which would indefinitely increase 
the size of each pile at small expense by 
simply pulling it apart when accumulat- 
ing material. It can easily be scraped 
back to the gate when reclaiming the 
material. 

Fig. 19 shows traveling belt conveyors 


Fig. 19—Traveling belt conveyors distributing sand and gravel over ground storage 


claims the material from the 
storage pic and carries it to the conveyor 
head end, where it is loaded into a sys- 
tem of bucket elevators and deposited in 
iarge loading bins. From these bins the 
material is loaded into railroad cars when 
the stone is taken from the reserv? stor- 


tunnel. 


which stack the material as it comes from 
the screens (in this case, wet sand and 
gravel).. This stacking device is 200 ft. 
long and will take care of 20,000 cu. yd. 
of material. The material is reclaimed 
from these piles by either a dragline ex- 
cavator or a locomotive crane. 
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Fig. 20—Overhead traveling crane in cement clinker storage 


Electric Traveling Cranes 

The overhead electric traveling crane is 
adaptable for handling storage, indoors or 
outdoors, that is confined to limited space. 
A good example of the use for overhead 
electric traveling cranes may be found at 
the new plant of the Oklahoma Portland 
Cement Co., Ada, Okla. Here the raw 
materials are stored in a concrete build- 
ing 300 ft. long, 80 ft. wide and 70 ft. 
high. The approximate capacity of the 
building is 15,000 tons of rock and 18,000 
tons of shale. A 15-ton overhead electric 
traveling crane having a 4-cu. yd. clam- 
shell bucket both distributes the material 
in the building and reclaims and feeds it 
to the proportioning department. 

Overhead electric traveling cranes are 
also employed to handle the storage of 
clinker, coal and other loose bulk mate- 
rials. Fig. 20 shows a 20,000-bbl. clinker 
storage and overhead electric crane and 
clamshell bucket used to reclaim and dis- 
tribute this material. Fig. 21 shows the 
type of storage and crane used at the 


plant of the Indiana Portland Cement 


Rock Products 


Co., which is similar to the storage sys- 
tem of the Oklahoma Portland Cement 


Co. 


a 


Fig. 21—Overhead electric traveling crane in housed storage 


Stationary Cranes 
The problem of storage material at the 
cement plant and the method of reclaim- 
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Fig. 23—Plan showing clinker-handling equipment 


ig. 22—Stationary crane hand! ng clinker storage 


ing it for subsequent distribution are en- 
tirely dependent upon individual plant 
conditions. It is a fact, however, that 
one of the most important considerations 
in manufacturing portland cement is max- 
imum clinker production, and this in- 
volves maximum clinker storage. With- 
out considering the adaptability of any 
of the previously described systems for 
handling clinker storage, let the reader 
consider the stationary crane shown in 
Fig. 22, which handles clinker storage at 
the Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. 
This crane, known as a Terry full circle 
crane, is mounted on a concrete founda- 
tion 25 ft. high and located in the center 
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of a 150,000-bbl. storage pile. The boom 
is 100 ft. long and equipped with a 4-cu. 
yd. grab-bucket. 

Starting at the green or fresh clinker 


Rock Products 


cantilever crane mounted on a_ hollow 
reinforced concrete tower 55 ft. high. 
Grab-buckets of about 60 cu. ft. capacity, 
one on each arm, in the crane boom 
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Reclaiming clinker is effected by tak- 
ing it from any part of the storage and 
dumping it over the reclaiming tunnel, 
which, as shown in Fig. 23, extends partly 
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Fig. 24—Section through storage pile showing limits to which the crane can be used 


pit, the grab-bucket picks up its full load 
of green clinker and is sent on its way 
to the storage pile where the clinker is 
deposited. -The bucket is then loaded 
with seasoned clinker for the return trip, 
depositing this clinker in the receiving pit. 
Here the clinker is again sent on to the 
finish grinding department. Both storing 
and reclaiming operations are performed 
in one cycle, handling in approximately 2 
min. 8 tons, or about 40 bbl. of clinker in 
and out of storage. 

The problem of storing and reclaiming 
clinker has also been solved satisfactorily 
at the plant of the Riverside Portland 
Cement Co. As shown in Fig. 23, the 
product of 12 8-ft. rotary kilns is dumped 
from a McCaslin conveyor at a height of 
35 ft., giving approximately 19,000 bbl. of 
clinker in a three-day run. This McCas- 
lin conveyor is to be removed, its func- 
tions to be performed by a higher and 
shorter conveyor, with a retaining wall 
backing the dump, as shown in the plan. 

This dump is at the extreme 110 it. 
effective radius of a double arm-rotating 


Fig. 26—Scraper distributing to storage 


& 


Fig. 25—Bottomless scraper reclaiming 
from storage pit 


removed the clinker from the dump, de- 
positing it in a certain space within the 
circle of swing or directly over a re- 
claiming tunnel, as desired. The overall 
length of the crane is 240 ft. 

The effective height of the storage is 
50 ft., which, with a full effective radius 
of 110 ft., would make a storage of ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 bbl. of clinker, but 
this plant interference of buildings, etc., 
cuts this capacity in half. 


through the storage. In the final installa- 
tion the reclaiming tunnel will extend 
through the storage and receive gypsum 
at the extreme end. At present the Zyp- 
sum is dumped from cars into the pit 
shown and spread in proper proportions 
over the clinker placed over the reclaim- 
ing tunnel. In the tunnel, at intervals of 
12% ft, are spouts feeding to a 24-in. 
conveyor belt carrying the clinker to the 
finish mills. The writer is indebted to 
Earle MacDonald, superintendent of the 
Riverside Portland Cement Co., for the 
foregoing description. 


Scrapers and Dragline Cableways 


While power scrapers and dragline ca- 
bleways are usually associated with ex- 
cavation, they are also applicable for 
storing and reclaiming loose materials in 
stock piles. For this kind of service a 
bottomless scraper is usually employed, 
eliminating any special provision for load- 
ing or dumping. 


This class of storage is coming to be 





Fig. 27—Reloading crushed stone from pile 
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favorably regarded for ground storage of 
steam coal. Fig. 25 shows a Sauerman 
power scraper storing coal from a track 
pit; the cars of coal are dumped through 
a trestle at one side of the pit. The 
scraper takes the coal into a storage pile 
alongside the track and reclaims it to the 
75-ton hopper shown in the background 
of Fig. 25. 

Another example of coal storage is 
shown in Fig. 26, in which a clamshell 
bucket unloads cars 
coal into the bunkers; the scraper does 
the distributing and reclaiming. 

Various modifications of scraper stor- 
age have been used successfully for han- 
dling rock products; for instance, the use 
of a power scraper for scraping cement 
stored in bulk to screw conveyors for 
bagging. Fig. 27 shows a_ bottomless 


Fig. 28—Scraper rehandling sand 


scraper delivering crushed rock from 


storage direct to the trucks. 

At several pumping plants it has been 
found advisable to deliver to the stock 
pile rather than to the screening plant, 
and then use the scraper for reclaiming 
from the stock pile to the plant as re- 
quired. A building materials company 
at Des Moines, Iowa, uses this system. 
The storage yard is divided into two 
parts, the pipe line delivering to one side 
while the scraper is reclaiming unwatered 
gravel from the other. A _ similar ar- 
rangement, shown in Fig. 28, is used at 
South Chicago by the Construction Mate- 
rials Co. for handling sand delivered by 
pump from the boat to the storage yard. 

The operating principle of a power 
Scraper is very simple. The scraper is 
simply dragged back and forth between 
the loading point and the pumping point 
by a two-drum friction hoist. Operating 
cables lead around the guide blocks and 
the line of operation is changed by mov- 
ing one of these blocks along a bridle. 

An interesting use of the scraper for 
storing two sizes of gravel is shown in 
Fig. 29. Here the gravel is flumed to 


or puts reclaimed ° 
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initial piles on waste ground. The scraper 
spreads these piles under the control of 
the operator, and when a market is avail- 
able for this material the scraper reclaims 
it to a belt for loading it direct to the cars. 

Extremely wide range of action is the 
chief advantage of a power scraper. The 
size of a storage pile is limited by noth- 
ing except the time element. The scraper 
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and they are especially useful when pit or 
under-water storage is available. 


Stock Piling Sand 


A method rarely used today for stock 
piling wet sand, but one which is prac- 
ticable, simple and efficient in operation, 
is that shown in Fig. 30. This consists 
of a series of Allen sand tanks equipped 
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Fig. 29—Typical installation in storage yard of material dealer 


system has a low initial cost and its sim- 
plicity makes for low maintenance. The 
scraper is also used in connection with 
coal bridges, derricks, cranes, etc., to 
spread the storage pile and scrape it back 
when reclaiming. 

The dragline cableway differs from the 
power scraper in that the bucket of the 
cableway is conveyed serially on an in- 
clined track cable, while the scraper is 
conveyed over the ground. The cableway 
systems are recommended for reclaiming 


with special deflectors, and which are 
used in connection with a sand washer. 
This method is comparatively new and 
is meeting with approval by producers 
who are using it. 

The principle of operation is a very 
simple one—a stream of quicksand flows 
slowly in a launder and falls off the 
end in a vertical stream. A stream of 
water flows very swiftly in a launder 
of the same grade and shoots off the end 
of the launder in a parabola. Therefore, 
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the stream of sand will fall on one side 
of the deflector and the stream of water 
will fall on the other. The stream of 
water may be led away in a launder to a 
point where it will do no damage to the 
stock pile. 

In the particular installation shown in 
Fig. 30, a locomotive crane is used for 
reclaiming from stock piles. The wash- 
ing plant is on one side of the crane track 
and everything falls into stock piles as 
large as the reach of the crane will per- 
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ing. He would not say the sand would 
be so good, but they hoped it would get 
by. 

“With the exception of Clarinda,” said 
Bellamy, “there is not a single municipal- 
ity in southern Iowa that is asking for 
bids for a single yard of paving. It is 
true that it is early yet for paving, but I 
think we are safe in assuming that the 
higher cost of materials, the more back- 
ward will be the road building program.” 

Edwin Brooker, traffic representative 
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Fig. 30—Layout of s 


mit them to be. For loading inte -ucks, 
the crane transfers from the stock pile 
to a loading bunker as the material is 
desired. The crane can also build stock 
piles on the other side of the track in the 
space not occupied by the bunker. 


Gravel Rates Holding Up 


Building Construction 

CCORDING to the testimony of pro- 
ducers in the rate hearing held at 
the State House, Des Moines, Iowa, on 
March 2, before the railroad commission, 
the present high freight rate on sand and 
gravel is discouraging building, prevent- 
ing paving, putting some small plants out 

of business and injuring others. 

H. J. Bellamy of Oskaloosa, a sand op- 
erator, testified that the high freight rate 
on sand had penalized several of the long 
hauls of this commodity, with the result 
that in 1921 his firm sold sand at an ab- 
solute loss to old customers at a distance 
in order to hold trade. 

Another result of the high rates, he 
said, was that the larger concerns were 
compelled to reconstruct their plants to 
operate more cheaply. His company was 
remodeling the plant to cut out one wash- 


4 washer and stock-piling system 


of the National Association of Sand and 
Gravel Producers, introduced a _ large 
number of exhibits showing that railroad 
rates on sand and gravel were lower in 
adjoining states than in Iowa. One table 
showed that the rate on the Illinois Cen- 
tral was 84 cents per ton in Illinois on a 
47-mile haul as against 88 cents in Iowa; 
98 cents as against $1.30 for 108 miles, 
and $1.12 as against $1.96 for 252 miles. 

Mr. Brooker gave a number of argu- 
ments to prove that rates on sand and 
gravel should be lower. He pointed out 
that sand and gravel were easily loaded 
and unloaded, have little liability to dam- 
and are usually shipped during the sum- 
mer when shipments of coal and other 
heavy commodities are light. The invest- 
ment of the carriers was smaller in a train 
of sand or gravel because 20 cars would 
haul 1000 tons, whereas 100 cars would 
be required to haul the same weight of 
livestock. 

The witness testified that the carriers 
received $62.50 for transporting a car of 
gravel worth $40 a certain distance, while 
for the same distance a carload of hay 
worth $200 brought the railroads but 
$30.40, or a car of hogs worth $300 but 
$35. He said that the national associa- 
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tion asked that the present rate on sand 
and gravel be reduced to 125 per cent of 
the old Iowa rate. On a five-mile haul. 
such a reduction would decrease the pres- 
ent rate from 42 cents per ton to 311; 
cents. 

Judge J. H. Henderson, commerc 
counsel, announced that the shippers con- 
ceded that the present minimum weight 
of 30,000 Ib. was too low and were wil! 
ing that the minimum weight be made 8&0 
per cent of the capacity of the car. On 
the majority of cars, this would mean a: 
increase to 80,000 Ib. 

Commissioner Lewis asked whether the 
consumers were willing to have the mini- 
mum increased. “We are in the habit of 
talking about these things from the stand- 
point of business and forgetting the 
buyer,” said Lewis. 

Judge Henderson said that the buyer 
could order a 60,000 Ib. car and get a rate 
on that basis, even though an 80,000 Ib. 
car were supplied him. 

Thirty-four representatives of the rail- 
roads and the shippers of sand and gravel 
attended the hearing. 


Texas Cement Company 
Reduces Price 


‘*T\UE to improved manufacturing con- 
ditions and increased output capac- 


‘ ity at the plant of the Texas Portland 


Cement Co., we are making a cut of 15 
cents per bbl. in the price of our cement,” 
Vice-President J. A. Wheeler announced 
recently. 

“More than $300,000 has been spent on 
improvements at the plant at Dallas within 
the last year,” he said. “In that time we 
have done away with four kilns 125 ft. 
long, installing instead three kilns 220 ft. 
long. We have made it possible to in- 
crease our outturn of finished cement from 
2,400 to 3,500. bbl. a day. We are employ- 
ing about 250 operatives and have run 24 
hr. per day without a shutdown since 1919, 
a little over three years.” 


Rates Unreasonable on Indiana 
Stone 


N award of reparation has been made 

by the commission in No. 11423, Bed- 
ford Cut Stone Co. et al. vs. Director- 
General, as agent, Chicago, Indianapolis 
and Louisville, et al., opinion No. 7332, 
66 I. C. C., 26-33, on a finding that charges 
assessed during Federal control on stone, 
from points on the lines of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis and Louisville and the Chi- 
cago, Terre Haute and Southeastern, in 
the Indiana limestone district, were un- 
reasonable to the extent that the charges 
collected for the preliminary services from 
quarries to mills and similar movements 
exceeded specified charges per car. 
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What the Supreme Court 
Decision Means 


\ JO change in the freight rates of vari- 
1 ous states so far seems to have re- 
sulted from the Supreme Court decision 
upholding the power of the interstate 
commerce commission to regulate intra- 
state rates where discrimination against 
interstate traffic was shown to exist. 

The decision was rendered by Chief 
Justice Taft on February 27, as a result 
of proceedings instituted by the Wiscon- 
sin railroad commission against the Chi- 
cago, Burlington, and Quincy railroad. 
In effect the decision upheld the intra- 
state rate increases ordered by the in- 
terstate commission where those 
had been lower than interstate rates. 

Telegrams from sand and gravel pro- 
ducers in some of the states most affected 
dated March 7 and 8, indicate no action 
so far on the part of the railroads toward 
raising the rates to interstate levels. 

These telegrams follow: 

“Result Supreme Court decision on lo- 
cal situation depends entirely upon atti- 
tude of railroads. No action yet taken 
to put rates back where they were before 
reductions.”—Guy C. Baker, Secretary of 
the Ohio Sand and Gravel Producers’ 
Association. 

“Not yet apparent that Supreme Court 
decision will immediately affect New 
York state freight rates on stone. Be- 
lieve there will be no general advances, 
but perhaps adjustment of local inequali- 
ties. Am anticipating interstate rates 
will be reduced by independent action of 
separate railroads; some such reductions 
already authorized.”—James Savage, Sec- 
retary of the Western New York Crushed 
Stone Association. 

“Oklahoma was not party to suit cov- 
ered by Supreme Court decision. Our 
state commission removed the increase in 
stone and sand rates last November and 
railroads appealed the case to interstate 
commerce commission, where it is now 
pending. In meantime railroads do not 
show any disposition to make any move.” 
—J. M. Chandler, President of the Mis- 
souri Valley Association of Sand and 
Gravel Producers. 

“Supreme Court decision will have no 
effect on Michigan and Ohio situations. 
Michigan commission has declared in fa- 
vor of making necessary reductions which 
of course are appealable to interstate com- 
merce commission. Railroads have x- 
pressed no inclination to try to restore 
rates to old basis. Expect legislation 
within 60 days will restore rate making 
power to state commissions.”—G. J. 
Bolender, Executive Secretary of the 
Michigan Sand and Gravel Producers’ 
Association. 


rates 


The following telegram shows the atti- 
tude of the national association on the 
decision: 

“Decision of Supreme Court makes it 
more necessary to push our efforts to se- 
cure reductions in interstate level of 
freight rates to remove possible discrimi- 
nation where states have prescribed rates 
on lower basis. Under decision interstate 
commerce commission has power to spec- 
ify level of intrastate rates where they 
discriminate against interstate commerce, 
although we have no knowledge of any 
action on part of railroads to appeal any 
of the recent orders of state commis- 
sions.”—National Association Sand and 
Gravel Producers. 

Too little time elapsed, of 
course, since the rendering of the deci- 
sion to expect any general or definite 
action on the part of the railroads. That 
is the reason given by B. H. Atwood, 
president of the Illinois Concrete Aggre- 
gate Association, for not attempting to 
state how the decision affects the situa- 
tion in Illinois. 

The following interpretation is put on 
the decision in The Traffic World in its 
issue of March 4: 


As Chief Justice Taft said, the law 
unifies the control exercised by the com- 
mission only to the extent necessary to 
enable it to carry out the mandate of 
Congress to find and declare the facts 
which, when found and declared, bring 
into operation the paramount laws of the 
nation. There is not nor can there be 
unification beyond that point. The chief 
justice pointed out that the commission 
should confine itself to the substantial 
disparities; that is, it should disregard 
those things which are not clearly dis- 
criminations against interstate commerce. 

The decision is plainly against those 
who contended that the language em- 
ployed was no more than the embodiment 
of the principle of the Shreveport case in 
the statute. The court took the words 
employed by Congress to have been in- 
tended to convey something more than 
the idea of a codification of the law as it 
had been declared by the court. It made 
no doubt about its conviction that Con- 
gress intended to extend the national 
power to cover discriminations against in- 
terstate commerce as an entity, and not 
confine it, as in the Shreveport case, to 
operation against discriminations against 
persons and localities. 

Henceforth the only broad question 
that can be raised is one of policy; that 
is to say, the state commissioners can 
argue that it is poor policy for Congress 
to concentrate power rates in Washing- 
ton. That is a political question that was 
not and could not have been raised with 
any hope of judicial pronouncement. 


has yet 


Copies of the entire report are avail- 
able from the clerk of the Supreme Court, 
and deserve the careful study of all those 
who are vitally interested. 


Profitable Year for U. S. 


Gypsum Co. 

B ives annual report of the United States 

( Co. discloses a_ profitable 
period, despite the general depression last 
year. Net profits for 1921 after Federal 
$1,769,157, equivalent after 
preferred dividends to 32.39 per cent on 
the $4,172,140 common stock outstanding 
at the end of the year. Net profits for 
1920 after Federal taxes were $1,705,210, 
equivalent after preferred dividends to 
32.60 per cent on the $3,948,693 common 
stock outstanding at the end of 1920. 

In figuring earnings it must be con- 
sidered that the common stock was in- 
creased $223,447 during 1921 by stock 
dividends. The balance sheet shows the 
company paid off $1,000,000 of five-year 
notes which matured September 1. Cur- 
rent assets and current liabilities were 
decreased $439,887 and $563,533, respect- 
ively. Surplus was increased $910,588. 
The financial statement, with compari- 
follow: 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
1921 1920 
Net inc. before tax.............. $ 2,247,325 $ 2,126,777 
Federal taxes at ie 478,168 421,567 
Dividends .. 792,454 772,435 
Total surplus . 3,535,302 2,624,714 


BALANCE SHEETS—ASSETS 
ec. 31, Dec. 31 
1921 1920 
$ 7,167,645 $ 6,725,102 
5,815,500 5,813,447 
Treas. holdings .... 15,650 5,349 
Deferred charges 105,519 103,931 
Cash LCE Be 5 382,959 299,854 
Marketable securities .... 508,304 1,242 
Accts., notes receiv. ,503,405 1,598,708 
Erection contr. adv 151,816 430,030 
Tn entories ' 1,325,299 1,981,836 


acseieanituascacteosees $16,976,100 $16,959,502 


LIABILITIES 
Com: $ 4,172,140 $ 3,948,693 
Prefe 2 4 one 5,964,810 
Cold ‘es, 5 years... 1,000,000 
Reserver ... ease 807,456 1,365,049 
Surplus .... .. 3,535,302 2,624,714 
Notes payable ... ; 38,500 460,000 
Accounts payable ............ 1,142,947 
Taxes, interest, etc..... 453,286 


rypsum 


taxes were 


sons, 


Plant, property 
Gypsum, gypsite ... 





‘al assets 


Total liabilities $16,976,100 $16,959,502 


Manufacturers’ Association 
Plans Reorganization 

N line with the decision of the U. S. 

Court that the 

method of gathering statistics is in vio- 

lation of the anti-trust law because the 

figures were. made available only to the 


Supreme association 


seller, the 
facturers’ 


American Hardwood Manu- 
Association has before it a 
proposed plan or reorganization. 

This plan proposes that the present 
organization be disbanded and the for- 
mation of an institute be undertaken 
whereby statistical information can be 
legally gathered and distributed. The 
proposed new association is to be named 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute, incorporated for $100,000 and 
its data made available to both buyer and 
seller. 

This new plan was before the associa- 
tion assembled at Louisville in annual 
convention on February 7 while Rock 
PRopucts was going to press. 
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Rock Products’ New Editor 


NEW NAME appeared at the masthead 

of Rock Propucts, February 25, 1922. 
With that issue Clinton S. Darling took 
up his work as editor. Mr. Darling is a 
civil engineering graduate of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. His editorial and 
publishing experience has been with the 
A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago, publishers of 
System and Factory. For the last year and 
a half Mr. Darling has been managing 
editor of Factory. 

During the World War Mr. Darling 
served for 17 months with the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France as cap- 
tain in the 108th Engineers. 

Nathan C. Rockwood, who has_ been 
editor for the last five years, is vice-presi- 
dent of the Tradepress Publishing Corp., 
which publishes Rock Propucts and Na- 
TIONAL BuILpER, a monthly journal of the 


Clinton §. Darling 


building construction industry. From now 
on Mr. Rockwood will devote the major 
part of his time to NATIONAL BUILDER, al- 
though he will cherish and maintain, so far 
as possible, those contacts he has made with 
Rock Propucts’ many friends. 

In introducing the new editor to Rock 
Propucts readers the publishers wish to ex- 
press sincerely and frankly their appre- 
ciation of the cordial support and co-opera- 
tion the journal has received from the 
industry, and to ask that the new editor be 
accorded the same manifestations of friend- 
ship. 


Fire at Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 


RATHER serious fire during the last 
week of February crippled the Mount 
Pleasant, Tenn., plant of the Charleston, 
S. C., Mining and Manufacturing Com- 


Rock Products 


pany, which was described in the Febru- 
ary 25 issue of Rock Propucts. 

As near as the company has been able 
to determine, the fire originated at the 
head of the elevator from one of the 
rotary dryers and presumably the hot 
sand from the dryer ignited the wood- 
work near the head of this elevator. The 
fire spread to the grinding mill depart- 
ment and destroyed buildings, including 
the storage bin for ground rock. It was 
difficult to determine the amount of dam- 
age done to the four grinding mills. The 
fire spread to the dry rock storage shed 
and the mono-rail trestle, destroying 
nearly all of the latter and a large part of 
the storage sheds for dry rock. 

It is reported that no damage was done 
to the power house nor to the new 
washer. 


Allis-Chalmers Reports Business 
Gains 


RDERS are reported steadily on the 

increase by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. February new 
business was greater than at any month 
since December, 1920, and was close to 
$2,000,000. The annual statement of the 
company will be published soon and will 
show the $4 dividend earned, with a slight 
margin. 

The turn for the better came in the 
latter part of last year, and in November 
for the first time in the year bookings 
exceeded billings. The larger part of the 
new business was for small machinery, 
particularly for cement machinery used 
in road construction. The revival in 
building is also a help for the company. 


What’s Happening to Cement 


Prices 

EMENT prices have been the subject 

of attack of at least eight states in 
the Mississippi Valley. Extensive road 
construction plans are being held up until 
prices of cement have been cut by the 
manufacturers to agree with the ideas of 
state officials. 

A. R. Hirst, Wisconsin highway engi- 
neer, is quoted as saying that the Wis- 
consin Highway Commission has decided 
to “reject the bids and refuse to build any 
concrete highways except where public 
interest absolutely demands.” 

A net price of $1.30 a barrel at LaSalle, 
Ill., was made by the Marquette Portland 
Cement Co. on 600,000 bbl., and the IIli- 
nois Highway Commission let a contract 
for the full amount at that price follow- 
ing a conference of highway officials of 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin, at which official approval of 
the bid of $1.30 was given. 

Bids of all other companies, most of 
which ranged from 10 to 20 cents higher, 
were rejected. Indiana and Wisconsin 
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officials, following the meeting, announced 
that they also had accepted bids of the 
Marquette company at $1.30 a barrel. 

The amount of cement to be furnished 
by the Marquette company is only a frac- 
tion of that needed by Illinois alone; 
whether the full road-building programs 
will be carried out depends on whether 
or not one or the other—or both—of the 
parties is willing to compromise on the 
price asked or the price to be accepted. 

Bids on 4,000,000 bbl. of cement were 
opened at Springfield, Ill., on February 
28, and at Madison, Wis., on 1,400,000 
bbl. on the same date but the Marquette 
offer was the only one accepted. 


He’s a Brick! 


HEN Rock Propucts’ 
the sand-lime brick meeting over to 
Dayton along in February, it was but 
natural that this lad should, among others, 
pick on Irwin G. Toepfer of the Acme 
Brick Co. of Milwaukee as pen-fodder. 
And here’s the result: 


cartoonist hit 


TOR PFEK PRESENTED HWiS Ow 


IDEAS ON ASvee ns in qG- 


He wielded a wicked pen? Not on yout 
life, for that brick in one hand; that bulg- 
ing hip under the other fist; that Vesu- 
vius panatella in eruption; that genial air 
of aggressive salesmanship; one foot on 
his seat (like the sailor who lighted his 
pipe and then sat down on his chest)— 
all in all, shipmates, “Toepf’” is the very 
Acme of what a brick should be. 

Does he believe in advertising? Ask 
any of the sand-lime brick men who at- 
tended the Dayton meeting! 

Of course, he has incentive aplenty for 
his enthusiasm as that sprightly little vil- 
lage of Milwaukee is his habitat, and Mil- 
waukee has all the “incentive” that any 
editor can pay for—and then some! 

If we ever make up our mind to throw 
a brick at Irwin G., you can jolly well 
gamble that it will be an Acme—it will 
hit him just right. 
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Can’t Raise Minimum Cement 
Weight in Alabama 


HE petition of Alabama railroads to 

raise the minimum weight on cement 
from 20,000 to 50,000 Ib. from all points 
within Alabama has been denied by the 
Alabama Public Service Commission, ac- 
cording to C. E. Jones, secretary of the 
Traffic Association. The petition was 
filed with the commission February 6. 
Those firms which were represented by 
the Traffic Association in the protest 
against the raise included The Kirkpat- 
rick Sand and Cement Co., Wittichen Coal 
and Transfer Co., Standard Fuel and 
Material Co., Wimberly and Thomas 
Hardware Co. and the Estes Lumber Co. 


Built 11,930 Miles of Federal 
Aid Roads Last Year 


HERE were 11,930 miles of Federal- 

aid roads constructed in 1921 under 
the joint supervision of the Federal gov- 
ernment and the states, according to the 
Bureau of Public Roads. Federal money 
amounting to $94,057,089 was allotted to 
these roads, the total cost of which was 
$231,963,682. In this mileage there is in- 
cluded 8595 miles in projects wholly com- 
pleted and the equivalent of 3335 miles of 
work done on projects not wholly com- 
pleted. Every state shared in the bene- 
fits of this work. 

The projects under way amounted to 
31,228—say, one-half of all the road work 
carried on in the United States during 
the year. 


Good Advice for Coal Users 


IRECTOR George Otis Smith, of the 

United States Geological Survey, writ- 
ing in a recent issue of Coal Review, the 
journal of the National Coal Association, 
urges upon consumers, great and small, 
the necessity of storing coal as against 
the contingency of a mine strike on 
April 1. 

“At the present moment, when most 
forecasts agree as to the possibility, if 
not indeed the probability, of a very low 
flow of coal from the mines within the 
next month or two, is not the storage of 
coal demanded by every premise of busi- 
ness logic?” asks Dr. Smith. 

“To put it in plain language, there is 
far too little real assurance of a regular, 
continuous movement of coal from the 
mines to the boiler house after April 1; 
coal can be bought not in a buyers’ mar- 
ket; it is not too late, even with a week 
in March gone, to store coal against the 
needs of April and May; the larger the 
tonnage of coal in storage April 1 the 
more certain the continuous operation of 
all industry, regardless of the rate of 
mine output, and indeed the more prob- 
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able the quickest return to normal con- 
ditions. 


“The consumer himself can do much 
to keep the market a buyers’ market and 
he should realize that what has hurt the 
country—both coal miner and coal user 
—in late years has been the orgy of high 
prices for coal and the consequent infla- 
tion of mine labor and of mine capacity 
which has characterized each period when 
sellers of coal rather than buyers domi- 
nated the market. That kind of 
perity hurts everyone.” 


pros- 


Captain Dan Donnelly Dead 
HE Gravel passed away. 
Captain Dan Donnelly, of Cincinnati, 

the first man in the Middle West to make 
a car shipment of washed graded gravel, 
stepped out, at his death on March 8, of 
an industry which he had seen grow from 
nothing to one with a hundred million 
dollars invested. 


King has 


Captain Donnelly was born at Goshen, 
Ohio, and was 77 years old at his death. 

















Captain Dan Donnelly 


A little more than 30 years ago, while he 
was connected with the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, he became interested in 
methods of preparing stone for road and 
ballast work, and decided to try gravel 
for the same purposes. He secured gravel 
rights on the Baltimore and Ohio near 
Loveland, Ohio, used close- 
pranged forks to screen and grade the 
product and to load directly by hand. 
With increased demand, he erected a 
coal bar screen 10 ft. long and 6 ft. wide 
over a track so that gravel hauled up a 
grade by one-horse dump carts and 
dumped on the screen would pass through 
and into the car placed underneath. Over- 
size material was directed to another car 


where he 
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and sold as boulders to be crushed at the 
work. 


Gradually additions and imiprovements 
to the equipment appeared—a narrow- 
gage dump car operated by a hoisting 
engine replaced the horse and cart; a 
stone crusher was installed; conveying 
machinery was added. 


In 1895 a combined washing and screen- 
ing plant was erected at Miamiville, Ohio, 
and other plants followed until the cap- 
tain gained the title of the Gravel King. 
He was president of the Ohio Gravel 
Ballast Co. for many years. 

His son Harry was first president of 
the National Association of Sand and 
Gravel Producers, and is vice-president 
and general manager of his father’s com- 
pany; another son, Edward, is manager 
of company plants on the Pennsylvania 
and Baltimore and Ohio railroads; Wil- 
liam is master mechanic, and Dan, Jr., is 
manager of the Greenfield Stone Co., an 
allied corporation. 


Cement Price in Kansas Cut 


10 Cents 


RECENT drop in price of cement 

from $1.95 to $1.85 a bbl. made by 
cement companies selling cement in Kan- 
sas brought the new price within 5 cents 
of that demanded by the Kansas highway 
commission before releasing road con- 
tracts for this year. 

The new price, less 10 cents which the 
contractors will gain on the state high- 
way department plan of buying direct 
from the mills, will save thousands of 
dollars for Kansas counties with large 
road programs projected for the coming 
spring and summer. The new price will 
also boom building projects generally, 
M. W. Watson, state highway engineer, 
says. 


Shasta County’s Limestone De- 
posits Offer Opportunity 


—— there are no cement plants 
in the Redding district, says Fletcher 
Hamilton, state mineralogist of California, 
in his review of mining in that state during 
1921, it is believed that sufficient favorable 
factors surround the immense limestone de- 
posits in Shasta county to warrant a special 
study of the opportunity they offer. Among 
these are an almost inexhaustible supply of 
clean limestone, standing in an excellent 
position for economical quarrying; large 
shale deposits, easily mined, in close prox- 
imity; good plant site; water for power or 
other purpose, also hydro-electric power al- 
ready available within three miles; a good 
market territory and transportation facili- 
ties, and cheap coal from local deposits 
which can be utilized direct in powdered 
form, or for the manufacture of producer 
gas. 
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Accident Prevention 


Accidents Due to Explosives 


HILE accidents due to explosives are 
not frequent; writes Horace F. Lunt 
in Mining and Scientific Press, there are 
such accidents now and then, and they 
are nearly always due to gross careless- 
ness. 
Explosives manufacturers 
wide publicity to the precautions neces- 


have given 


sary to the safe storage and use of dyna- 
mite, and there is therefore little or no 
excuse for the operator who does not 
know how to handle explosives properly 
and safely. 

There is one point, however, declares 
Mr. Lunt, that does not seem to be suffi- 
ciently emphasized: Magazines should 
be lighted from the outside. Electric light 
wires inside a magazine have caused seri- 
ous explosions and therefore should be 
regarded as dangerous. 
ble to light a magazine adequately from 
without, battery 


If it is impossi- 
flashlights or lanterns 
should be used. 


Send Your Pet Slogan to N. S. C. 

HE National Safety Council is pre- 
.4 paring a revision of the pamphlets of 
Safety Slogans published by the Council in 
1917 for free distribution to members. The 
original edition included approximately 300 
of the most effective safety slogans in use 
in America at that time. 

Undoubtedly some and valuable 
safety slogans have been created within 
the last four years; the Council wants them 
for inclusion in this revised edition. All 
members of the Council are, therefore, 
urged to send to the N. S. C. headquarters 
in Chicago their favorite slogans. Remem- 
ber that in exchange for this little service 
you will receive a copy of the 1922 edition 
of Safety Slogans containing several hun- 
dred of the best safety slogans now in use. 


new 


Eyesight, Goggles and Spectacles 
—_-poenuonigie 

juries are decided in the main in fa- 
vor of the worker, though the plea of 


compensation for in- 


contributory negligence may be fairly 
well proved. In no manner is this more 
strongly shown than in those accidents 
to the eyesight in occupations such as 
quarrying, stone-cutting, etc. Though 
protective goggles may be provided, these 
are naturally a little irksome until custom 
has made them tolerable to the worker, 
but the impatience of the worker or the 
idea of superior hardihood causes these 
protectors to be discarded openly or sur- 
reptitiously. An appeal to the fairness 
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of workmen, stating ‘the 
involved and supplementing a set of rules 


should be effective in 


consequences 


or warnings is or 
mitigating the dangers and losses follow- 
ing these personal neglects. 

Then again there is the matter of de- 
Who has not heard at 
from 


fective eyesight. 


various times such remarks fore- 





Accident Prevention 
Information 


Here’s a Real Consultation Service to 
help you prevent accidents to your work- 
ers. Information is given from the ex- 
verience of more than 3500 of the most 
vrogressive industrial plants in the coun- 
try. These companies maintain through 
the Council the most comprehensive Safety 
Library in America and employ a staff of 
competent engineers to make researches, 
tabulate data and prepare reports on the 
most modern and effective means for sav- 
ing workers from injury. 

In the following subjects isn’t there at 
least ONE topic on which you would 
like to have complete information? 


Accident records, belt shifters, boilers, 
burns, industrial campaigns, clothing for 
workers, company stores, compressed air, 
construction, conveyors, cranes, dust ex- 
plosions, electrical hazards, elevators, ex- 
haust systems, explosions, eye protection, 
fire prevention, first aid, floors and floor- 
ing, foremen, handling materials, health and 
hygiene, infections, ladders, lighting, safety 
organization, physical examination. power 
presses, resuscitation, rope, scaffolds, shaft- 
ing, coupling, pulleys, slogans, stairways, 
railways, tools, trucks, ventilation, welding, 
wheelbarrows, workmen’s compensation, 
yards, etc. 


This consultation service is but one of 
the many benefits that come to you with 
membership in the 


National Safety Council 
Co-Operative Not-for-Profit 
268 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


You do not obligate yourself by writing 
for details. 











men: 
Can’t you see what you're doin’?” In 
point of fact the one addressed probably 
did not know what he was doing because 


“Hey, what’s the matter with you? 


he was not doing what he thought he 
was doing—due to defective eyesight— 
and that is a confusing statement that 
reflects the condition of a mind 
who thinks he sees all right but does not, 
and needs to have his eyes examined. 
Bulletin No. 1 of the Eyesight Conserva- 
tion Council of America, Times Building, 
New York, states that quite recently the 
examination of more than 10,000 employes 


man’s 
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commercial hous 
showed that 53 per cent had uncorrected 
faulty vision, 13 per cent had defects 
which were corrected, making a total 
66 per cent with defective eyes. 

The importance of corrected vision on 


in factories and 


which the lives of many may depend in 
hazardous or partly hazardous occupa- 
tions cannot be over-emphasized. 


There Were 53 Deaths in 72 

Cement Plants in 1920 
IGURES supplied to the Portland Ce- 
ment Association by 72 plants show 

that there were 53 accidental deaths and 
82 permanent disabilities in cement mills 
and quarries during 1920. The quarry is 
responsible for 16 deaths and 20 perma- 
nent disabilities, which is far greater than 
any one other single factor. Burning the 
clinker was responsible for 8 fatalities and 
9 permanent disabilities, and clinker 
grinding for 7 deaths and 8 permanent 
disabilities. Raw department is charged 
with 5 deaths and 10 permanent disabili- 
ties; coal grinding with 4 deaths and 3 
disabilities, and the remaining deaths and 
disabilities were due to miscellaneous 
causes, scattered from clay pit to office 
and laboratory. The total accidents re- 
ported were 2668, and the total days lost 
44,748. 

The human element was responsible for 
50.7 per cent of the accidents caused by 
carelessness, disobedience of rules, un- 
safe practices, etc., states the report of 
the association. 

Spragging a Quarry Car 
HERE was a with 18 
experience in a quarry who attempted 

to sprag a quarry car with a piece of iron. 
His hand was caught between the sprag 
and a carwheel and his first finger was 
He lost 31 days’ work— 
and there was a family depending on him 
for support. A properly constructed 
sprag with a handle on it would have 
prevented this accident. 


man months’ 


torn to pieces. 


Jumped on Moving Train 
UMPING on a 
ea one young man to miss his 
hold. He fell under the wheels and his 
left leg had to be amputated just below 
the knee. It not only took 74 days for 
him to get well enough to hobble about, 
but he is crippled for the rest of his life. 
Just another case of old man Carelessness 
getting hold of a thoughtless young fel- 
low. 


moving quarry car 
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Editorial Comment 
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“Wherefore spend ye your money for that which is 
not bread and your labor for that which satisfieth not?” 
This favorite text of ex-President John- 

Costs and ston of the National Association of Sand 
Profits and Gravel Producers might well be the 
motto over the desk of every producer 
A business without adequate 
profit is not more nor less than a spender of “money 


of materials of the earth. 


for that which is not bread, and labor for that which 
satisfieth not.” 

Times of stress and of business depression leave 
many a man without the profit to which he is accus- 
tomed, and no man is a good business man who cannot 
accept with good grace losses which circumstances be- 
Too often the circum- 
stances which cause loss might have been within the 


yond his control force on him. 


control of the loser if he had profited by the experience 
of others and had made use of the most modern and 
approved methods to gain and maintain that control. 

“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free” is another oft-quoted text of the Illinois 
lawyer-producer, and in it is indicated the control which 
has kept and will keep many a balance sheet out of the 
red. for “the truth” and you 
have the answer. 


Substitute “your costs” 
An accurate knowledge of costs gives a safe basis 
for determining selling prices, and on selling price and 
volume of sales the profits of a concern depend. 

Costs are not to be guessed at—how much do you 
‘guess” would be a suitable charge on that 10-car lot 
ultimately to take care of the initial stripping cost; what 
are fair charges for depletion, depreciation, obsoles- 
cence? Only one method will bring accurate and reli- 
able results—accurate and reliable cost accounting. 


‘ 


“Without the facts and all the facts of your business, 
you are sailing the ship without a compass, and you 
are bound sooner or later to go on the rocks.” 

Lime and cement producers can testify to the stabiliz- 
ing and profit-building effect of accurate cost-account- 
ing; sand and gravel producers of the Illinois asso- 
ciation have taken a forward step in the adoption of a 
system for uniform cost accounting; but it is the indi- 
vidual producer who must act if he is to increase his 
individual profits. 
counting, who installs and operates it intelligently ; and 
who lets it guide his judgment and the formation of his 
policies is the one who secures the real benefits of cost 


The man who believes in cost ac- 


accounting; and, association or no association, there is 
nothing to prevent a man from taking a tighter grip 
on his business through this means. 

Markets aplenty are ahead—the road construction 
programs and the long-delayed residential construction 
boom cannot be carried on without first coming to 


the producer of cement, of lime, of stone, of sand and 
gravel, of gypsum, and of slate for the basic materials 
of construction. 

Look to your costs, and let 1922’s profits take care 
of themselves. 


Con- 
fusion seems to be among association leaders and asso- 
ciation 
activities—apparently temporary, to be 


Is the day of the impregnable association past? 
members. The suspension of 
Where do the 
Associations 
Stand? 


sure—of one strong association in the 
building materials field is an indication 
of the uncertainty which associations are 
feeling as a result of the Supreme Court decision in the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association case. 
The Hardwood Association’s proposal to disband and 
It is that 


association influence and authority have at least been 


reorganize is a similar indication. evident 
submerged until the situation clears. 

So many questions were left unsettled in the Hard- 
case that relief is much needed in the form of 
some assurance from Washington authorities on the 
status and legal activities of associations. Mr. Hoover’s 
attempt to obtain Mr. Daugherty’s opinion sought just 
what is needed, but Mr. Daugherty himself knows too 
little of the attitude of the Supreme Court on the ques- 
tion to give an assuring answer. 


wood 


Associations have a justifiable and very necessary 
place in the collection and dissemination of statistics, 
and the outcome of the present situation may be to 
establish them firmly in the execution of those activities. 


Optimism builds more successful businesses, prob- 


ably, than any other one characteristic. Among sand 
and gravel producers 
may spring from the plentiful sup- 
ply of mental as well as mineral 
sand, but at any rate it is not lack- 
ing. An Illinois producer prominent in freight rate 
affairs argued vehemently and fluently on February 24 
that freight rates constitute a question to be handled 
by state commissions and not by a federal body. Four 
days later the announcement of the Supreme Court de- 
cision upholding the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to regtilate intrastate rates where dis- 
crimination against interstate traffic existed drew from 
him the cheerful comment: “I see the Supreme Court 
doesn’t agree with me.” 


optimism 


It Takes Sand 
to Keep Optimistic 


But supreme optimism is shown in a telegram from 
a Michigan producer, dated March 7, in this statement: 
“Expect legislation within sixty days will restore rate 
making power to state commissions.” 
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The Rock Products Market 
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Rock Products 
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Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone 


Prices given are per ton, F. O. B., at producing plant or nearest shipping point 


City or shipping point 
EASTERN: 


Blakeslee, N. Y. 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Burlington, Vt. 

Chaumont, N. Y.. 

Cobleskill, N. Y. 

Coldwater, N. Y.... 

Eastern Penna. 

Munns, N. 

Western New York 
CENTRAL 

Alden, Ia. 

Alton, Ill. 

Buffalo, Iowa 

Chicago, Ill. 

Dundas, Ont. ..... 

Greencastle, Ind. 

Illinois, Southern .. 

Kokomo, Ind. 

Krause or Columbia, IIl.. 

Lannon, Wis. 

Marblehead and Brillion, even 

Montreal, Canada ... 

Montrose, 12. 

River Rouge, Mich. . 

Sheboygan. Wis. 

Southern Illinois .. 

Stolle, Ill. (I. C. 

Stone City, Iowa. 

Toledo, Ohio 

Toronto, Canada 














Valmeyer, IIl. 
CS | een 
SOUTHERN: 
Alderson, 
Bromide, 
Cartersville, 


Crushed Limestone 


% inch 
and less 
1.00 


Screenings, 


¥% inch ¥% inch 
own and less 
1.00 1.00 


2% inch 3 inch 


1¥% inch 
and less and larger 


and less 
1.00 


1.50 per net ton all sizes—Winter prices from 
0 2.50 2.00 2.0 


£75 
1.25 


1.50 
1.25 


1.50 per oa ton, all sizes 
0 1.50 1.50 


1.25 
1.25 


-80@1.00 
-00 


1.00 
1.20 
1.00 
1.2 


44 


CHHAKWAEL 
oumoon 


Ove meee NO 
MNMmonoo 


1,25 
1.25 





LO el a Ne od ek al el ol oo al ala 


Prices include 90c freight, 


~ 


all sizes .% 10 per Mg 





Chickamauga, 

Dallas, Texas 

Ft. Springs, 

El Paso, Tex. 
Gainesville, Ga. 

Garnet and Tulsa, Okla 
Ladds, Ga. 
Morris Spur (near Dallas) Tex. 
Portland, Ga. 





Atchison, Kans. 

Blue Springs and Wymore, Neb. 
Cape Girardeau, M 

Kansas City, Mo 


City or shipping point 


Baltimore, Md. 

Bernardsville, N. J 

Branford, Conn. ... 

Bound Brook, N. J 

Dresser Jct., Wis. 

Duluth, Minn. 

E. Summit, N. 

Eastern Mass. 

Eastern New York.. 

Eastern Penna. 

New Britain, Middlefield, Rocky 
Hill, Merid den, Conn. 

Oakland, Calif. 

Richmond, Calif. 

San Diego, Calif.. 

Springfield, ae = 

Westfield, Mass. 


1. 00@1. 38 


oumcoo 
omoocooo: - 


De ee eee 
ar 


~ 
nO 
nod 


1.00@1.25 
2.10 


1.00@1.25 


Crushed Trap Rock 


Screenings, 


Y% inch Y inch % inch 


and less 

2.35 
2: 
ce 
2. 
2 
2. 


00 
: 
0 
5 
1.90@ - 
$ 


2 
2 
2 
0 
; 
6 
7 


merry no 
PA sd gat 


r 

1.60 

1.75 
1.60@1.75 
175 

1.50 

— 


138 130 


at bah a at pk tf 
So id 


1.25 25 
(All other sizes 1. 00@1. 25) 


-75@1.00 .75@1.00 


2% inch 
and less and 2. 
@2.25 2.00 





iisailiaceiies Crushed Stone 


City or shipping point 


Alexandria Bay, N es 
Dell Rapids, S. PP Sr 
Dundas, Ont.—Flint 
Eastern Penna.—Sandstone 
Eastern Penna.—Quartzite 
Holton, Ga.—Granite 
Lohrville, Wis.—Cr. Granite... 
Los Angeles, Cal.—Granite 
acon, Ga.—Granite 
Middlebrook, Mo.—Granite ...... 
Red Granite, A ae 
Sioux Falls, D.—Granite 
Stockbridge, Ga.—Granite —..... 
Utley, Wis.—Red Granite 


Screenings, 


¥Y% inch 
and less 


% inch 
and less 
1.30 


% ince 


2.00 @2.35 
1.30 
1.75 
1.90 
1.30 


1% inch 
and less 
1.50 


2% inch 3 in 
and less and larger 
OO sa eee 





“Cubic yard. tAgrl. lime. 1K. R. ballast. §Flux. tRip-rap. . a 34tock and less. 


March 


11, 1922 


Agricultural Limestone 


EASTERN: 


Chaumont, N. Analysis, 95% 
CaCOs, 1.14% YMeCOn tht 100 
mesh; sacks, 4.00; bulk .W..... 

Coldwater, N. Y.—Analysis, $6.77 77% 
CaCOs, 41.74% MgCOs, 70% thru 
200 mesh, 95% thru 50 mesh, sacks 


4.00; bulk 
Pa. — Analysis, 94.89% 
1.50% MgCOs—100% thru 
20 mesh, 60% thru 100 mesh, 40% 
thru 200 mesh; in 80 lb. paper sacks, 
4.50; bulk 
Hillsville, Pa. —Analysis, 96.25% 
CaCOs—70% thru 100 mesh; sacks 
4.50; ng 
Jamesville, — Analysis, 89.25% 
al 5.28% vMeCOn sacks, 4.50; 


u 

New Castle, Pa.—89% CaCOs, 1.4% 
MgCO;—75% thru 100 mesh, 84% 
thru 50 mesh, 100% thru 10 mesh; 
sacks, 4.75; bulk 

Osborne, Pa.—45% thru 200 mesh, 
60% 100 mesh, 100% thru 20 mesh; 
4.50 sacks; bulk 

Texas, Md.—Analysis, 58.02% CaCOs, 
37.3% MgCOs—50% thru 50 mesh; 
bags, 4.25; bulk 

Waltord, Pa. —50% thru 100 mesh, 
60% thru 50 mesh, 100% thru 10 
mesh; sacks, 4.75; bulk 

West Stockbridge, Mass., 
Conn., North Pownal, Vt.—Analysis, 
90% CaCOs—50% thru 100 mesh; 
paper bags, 5.00—cloth, 5.25; bulk.. 

Williamsport, Pa.— Analysis, 88-90% 
CaCOs3, 2-4% MgCOs—50% thru 50 
mesh; paper, 4.75; bulk 


CENTRAL: 


x: Ill. — Analysis, 96% CaCOs, 
3% MgCOs—90% thru 100 mesh... 

Bedtord, Ind.—Analysis, 98.5% 
CaCOs, 5% MgCO;—90% thru 10 
mesh 

Belleville, Ont. —- Analysis, 90.9% 
CaCOs, 1.15% MgCOs—45% to 50% 
thru 100 mesh, 61% to 70% thru 50 
mesh; bulk 

Buffalo, Ia.—90% thru 4 mesh 

Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Analysis, 
CaCOs, 3.3% MgCOe2 (90% thru 50 
mesh, 2.00), 50% thru 4 mesh 

Chicago, Ill. Dalya, 53.63% CaCOs, 
37.51% MgCOs—90% thru 4 mesh.... 

Columbia, Ill., near East St. Louis— 
¥%-in. down 

Detroit, Mich.—Analysis, 88% CaCOs, 
7% MgCOs—75% thru 200 mesh 
2.50@4.75—60% Pv 100 mesh 

Elmhurst, Il. Analysis, 35.73% 
CaCOs,, 20. 69% MgCO;—50% thru 
50 mesh 

Greencastle, Ind. —Analysis, 98% 
CaCOs—50% thru 50 mesh 

Krause and Columbia, I1l.—Analysis, 
90% CaCOs, 90% thru 4 mesh 

Lannon, is.—Analysis, 54% 
44% MgCO;—90% thru 50 mesh 

Marblehead, O.—Analysis, 33.42% 
CaCOsg, 4.2% MgCO;—52.4% thru 
100 mesh, 59% thru 50 mesh, 100% 
thru 10 mesh; sacks, 
Limestone screenings; bulk 

Milltown, Ind. —Analysis, 
CaCOs, 3.20% MgCO;—33.6% 
100 mesh, 40% thru 50 mesh 

Mitchell, Ind.—Analysis, 97.65% 
CaCOs, 1.76% MgCO,;— 60% thru 
100 mesh, all thru 10 mesh 

Montrose, Ia.—50% thru 100 mesh 

Narlo, Ohio—Analysis 56% CaCOs, 
43% MgCOs, limestone screenings, 
37% thru 55% thru 50 
mesh; 100% thru 4 mes 

Ohio (different points), 20% thru 100 
mesh; bulk 

Piqua, O.— Analysis, 82.8% CaCOs, 
8.2% MgCOs; neutralizing power in 
cerms of calcium carbonate, 95.3%— 
80% thru 100 mesh 
50% thru 50 mesh 

River Rouge, a ere 
CaCOsg, 40% MgCOs; b 

Stele, tL. near —_ St. 


R. — 
Analysis, 89. 61% — 89.91% CaCOs, 
3.82% MgCOs 
Stone City, Ia. -~Analysis, 98% CaCOs 
50% thru 100 mesh 


(Continued on next page) 























Danbury, 


























7.75 


1.60@2.00 


1.50 
1” 
1.25@1.80 


” 1.80@3.80 


1,25 
2.00 
1.45 
2.00 


1.50@2.00 
1.25 @1.50 


3.25 @5.00 
2.00 
.80@1.40 


1.75 
75 





March 11, 1922 


Agricultural Limestone 


(Continued from preceding page.) 


Toledo, Ohio—%-in. to dust, 20% thru 
100 mesh 

Waukesha, Wis.—No. 1 kiln dried 
No. 2 Natural 

Whitehill, Ill —Analysis, 96.12% 
CaCOs, 2.5% MgCO;—90% thru 100 
— 

% thru 50 mesh 

Yellow Springs, Se aga 96.08% 
CaCOs, 63% MgCOs, 32% thru 100 
mesh; 95.57%, sacked, 6.00; bulk... 


SOUTHERN: 

Alderson, W. Va.—90% thru 50 mesh 

Barber, Va.—Analysis, 92 to 98% 
CaCOs—Bags, 6.50; bulk 

Blowers, Fla.—Analysis, 98% combined 
carbonates—75% thru 200 mesh 

Cape Girardeau, Mo. — Analysis, 93% 
CaCOs, 3.5% MgCOs—50% thru 
100 mesh 
90% thru 4 mesh 

Cartersville, Ga.—Analysis, all thru 10 


mesh 

Claremont, MA pee 92% CaCOs, 
2% MgCOs;—90% thru 100 mesh, 
4.003 50% thru 100 mesh, 931005 90% 
thru’ 50 mesh, 3.00; 50% thru 50 
mesh, 2.75; 90% thru 4 mesh, 2.753 
50% thru 4 mesh 

Ft. Springs, W. Va.—50% thru 100 
mesh 

Grevania, Ga.—Analysis, 95% CaCOs, 
no MgCO;—50% thru 100 mesh 

Hot Springs, N. C.—Agricultural lime- 
stone; sacks, 4.25; bulk 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Pulverized . 
90% thru 100 mesh 
90% thru 50 mesh 

Ladds, Ga.—90% thru 50 mesh 

Linnville Falls, N. C.—Analysis,, 53% 
CaCOs; 42% ty f@ thru 100 
mesh; sacks, 4.50; bulk 

Mascot, Tenn.—Analysis 52% CaCOs, 
38% MgCO;—80% thru 100 mesh.... 
All thru 10 mesh 
80% thru 200 mesh 
Paper bags, $1.50 extra per ton; 
burlap, $1.00 extra per ton. 

Maxwell, Va. 

Ocala, Fla. ~_ aualvele, 98% CaCO,;— 
75% thru 200 mesh 


WESTERN: 
Colton, Calif.—Analysis, 90.95% CaCOs, 


,» Okla.—Analysis, 86% CaCOs, 
50% thru 4 mesh 
Kansas City, Mo., Corrigan Sid’g— 
50% thru 100 mesh; bulk.................... 
Terminous, Calif. — Analysis, 97.3% 
CaCOs, .04% MgCO;—65% thru 200 
mesh, 90% thru 100 mesh, 95% thru 
80 mesh, 100% thru 50 mesh; sacks, 
5.00; bulk 
Tulsa, Okla.—90% thru 4 mesh 












































4.50 
4.75 
2.00 
1.50 
1.75 @2.00 


Miscellaneous Sands 


Silica sand is quoted washed, 
screened unless otherwise stated. 

GLASS SAND: 
Baltimore, Md. 
Berkley Springs, W. Va 
Cedarville and South Vineland, N. J.— 

Damp, 1.75; dry 
Cheshire, Mass. 
Hancock, Md.—Damp 
Klondike and Pacific, 
Mapleton, Pa. 
Massillon, Ohio 
Millington, TIl. 
Mineral Ridge, O.—Dry 

















Montoursville, Pa.—Green, washed... 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Dry, 4.00; damp 
Rockwood, Mich. 
Round Top, Md.—(washed-screened)... 
St. Mary’s, Pa.—Unwashed 
Thayers, Pa. 
Utica, TI. 
Zanesville, Ohio 


FOUNDRY SAND: 


Albany, N. Y.—Sand blast.................-00 
Molding fine, coarse and brass... 

Allentown, Pa.—Core and molding 

Arenzville, Ill.—Molding fine. 

Beach City, O.— Core, washed 
screened 
Furnace lining 
Molding fine and coarse 

Cleveland, O.—Molding coarse 
Brass molding 
Molding fine 
Core 

Columbus, O. 
Sand blast 
Furnace Lining 
Molding fine 
Molding coarse 

(Continued on next page) 









































dried 


and 


2.25 @2.75 
2.00 @2.25 


2.25 
5.00@7.00 


NNR NWN t 
UnNNVedn: é 
CUMmMOoOnNn 


1, .40@1. 60 


2.00@2.50 
2.50@3.00 
2.25 @2.50 
1.50@2.00 
1.50@2.00 
1.50@2.25 
1.25@1.50 

-30@1.25 
4.50@5. by 


2. o0@2. 75 
1.75 @2.50 


Rock Products 31 


Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 


Prices given are per ton, F. O. B., at producing plant or nearest shipping point 


Washed Sand and Gravel 
Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, 
1/10 inch % inch 
down and a 


Gravel, 
2 inch 
and less 


Gravel, 
1% inch 
and = 


Gravel, 
l inch 
and less 
1.15 


City or shipping point 
EASTERN: 
Ambridge ~~ So. Heights, Pa. 
Attica. N. ‘ 75 
Buffalo, N. : 95 
Erie, Pa. 
Farmingdale, 1 
Hartford, Conn. ..... 
Leeds Junction, 
Ludlow, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Maine 
exas, Md 
Washington, 
CENTRAL 
Alton, Il. 
Anson, Wis. 
Attica and Covington, Ind P P 4 y 1.00 
Barton, Wis. P p ‘ -70 
Beloit, Wis. 7 -50 .50 
Chicago, Ill. .. 1.75 @2.43 
Cincinnati, Ohio -90 90 
Columbus, Ohio -75@1.25 -75@1.25 
Des Moines, Ia ‘ .60 .40 1.30 


Detroit, Mich. 95 95 95 
60-40 sieves, .85; Pebbles, .95 
1.25 90 











Pure white sand, 
1.40 1.20 





























-90 
-75@1.25 
1.50 


Earlestead (Flint), Mich. 
Eau Claire, 
Elkhart Lake, 
Ft. Dodge, 
Grand Rapids, 
Greenville, Mechanicsburg, O... 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Hawarden, Ia. 
Hersey, Mich. 
Indianapolis, 
Janesville, Wis. 
Le Mars. and Doon, Ia 
Libertyville, Ill. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Mason City, Ia. 
Milwaukee, Wis. .. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Moline, 

Riton, Wis. 
































1.20@1.50 

















1.12 














1.00 
.90@1.25 Washed gravel, all sizes, 1.75 
25 85 











1. 
eit 90 





Gravel, 
1¥% inch 
and less 

a 


Gravel, 
City or shipping point l inch 
Attica, Covington, Silverwood, and less 

Ind., and Palestine, Ill A 
Boonville, 
Cape Girardeau, M 
Cherokee, Ia. 
Dudley, Ky. (Crushed Sand).. 
East Hartford, Conn..................- = 
Elkhart Lake, Wis 
Estelle Springs, Tenn 
Fishers, N. Y. 
Hamilton, O 
Hartford. Conn. 
Hersey, Mich. E .50 
Indianapolis, Ind Mixed gravel for concrete work, .65 
Janesville, Wis. -65 65 
Oxford, Mich. 65 
1, Be Road gravel .60 

.60@ 4 


St. Louis, Mo., f. o. b. cars.. 
St. Louis, Mo., delivered on job - ss 
Terre Haute, 75 
Waukesha, Wis All other sizes, 70 per ton 
SoU ERN: 
FP cic La. -85@1.50 
all gravel—1.88 
Charleston, W. Va fame. 1.40@1.50; gravel, 1.50 
Estelle Springs, Tenn... 1.00 1.00 
ackson’s Lake, Ala. a Hi .50@ 60 
noxville, Tenn. 1.00@1. ie 
Macon, Ga. 
Ns ONS ceestntntscecesienseones as 
r 4 
New Orleans, La -50 
(,  ) Oe Eee 1.00@1.20 
WESTERN: 
Grand Rapids, Wyo. = ‘ 85 85 80 
Kansas City, M : (Kaw River sand, car mh, .75 per ton, Missouri i .85) 
Los Angeles, C 1.50 1.50 25 
1.00 1.40 1.00 r ‘00 
Pueblo, Colo. pe 
San Diego, Calif. 
.85@1.00 
Seattle, Wash. 1.50° oad 
ee -40 Bank run .40 
Fine Sand, Sand. Gravel, 
1 a 10 inch y% inch inch 
55@ .75 
River sand, 1.00 per yd. 


Summit Grove, Clinton, Ind 
Winona, pian. : i 4 1.75 1.50 1.25 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Ft. Worth, T : 20 
Lake Weir, Fla 
tas 
N. Martinsville, W. Va 
Roseland, La. 
Jedburg, Mo 1.20 95 Br 75 
Niles, Calif. 
1.10* : 
.80@1.00 we ty 1.15@1.45 
San Francisco, Calif.. 
Bank Run Sand and Gravel 
down and less and less 
75 75 
.80 per ton—1.20 —_s., 








.65 per cu. yd. 
Washed gravel .66 





























-50@ .65 
1.30 


Rochester, N. 
Roseland, La. 
Saginaw, Mich., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Summit Grove, Ind 
Waco, Texas SOP © cctiscintaiaaiaga 
(OE EEE wae senshi 70 
York, Pa. “"95@1. 

*Cubic yard. B Bank. L Lake. 











f. o. b. cars... 





75 1.30 1.30 
60% gravel, 40% sand, 1.57% 
.50 .50 -50 








.70 
(crushed rock sand) 
|| Ballast. 
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Rock Products 


Crushed Slag 


oy or shipping point % inch 
ASTERN: down 
Buffalo, N. Y 3 25 
E. Canaan, Conn....... 1.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
and Northern New 
Jersey 
Easton, Pa. 
Erie, Pa. 
Emporium, Pa. 
Lebauon, Pa. 
Sharpsville and West 
Middlesex, Pa. ...... 
Waser. Pennsylvania 
CEN 
ning it = 
Detroit, Mic 
Ironton, 
Stucebenville, 
Toledo, 
Youngstown, Dover, 
Hubbard, Leetonia, 
Struthers, O. 
Steubenville, Lowell- 
ville and Canton, O. 
SOUTHERN: 
Alabama City, Ala. iy .80 
Birmingham, Ala. a .&0 
Ensley, Ala. i .80 
Longdale, Goshen, Glen 
Wilton & Low Moor, 
Roanoke, Va. 


Lime Products 


2.59 1.00 


Finishing 
EASTERN: Hydrate 
Adams, Mass. : 
Bellefonte, Pa. 
Berkley, R. I. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chaumont, N. Y. 





¥% inch 
and less 


1.00@1.25 
1.25 


Masons’ 
Hydrate 


¥% inch 
and less 
1.25 


1% inch 
and less 
1 9 


2% inch 3 inch 
ms less and as 2} 


1.25 


1.25 


> a 
now CSCmonmotrs 
uSsSt MaANnoe 


ee 


1.25 


All sizes, $1.50, F. U. B. Chicago 
All sizes, 


1.65. F O. B. Detroit 
Other grades 1.45 
1.70 1.40 
2.49 2.49 
1.50 
1.60 1.35 
1.05@1.10 
1.10 R e 
1.10 95 85 


1.35 
-85@1.00 
95 

1.25 


1.60 1:25 1.45 1.05 


(Carload Prices Per Ton Fr O.B. Shipping Point) 


Ground 
Burnt Lime 
Blk. Bags 


Lump 
Lime 
Blk. ery 


Chemical 
Hydrate 


Agricultural 
Hydrate 
7.00 


8.00 
14.00 





Lime Ridge, 
Paxtang and LeMoyne, 
Union Bridge, Md. 





West Rutland, Vt 
West Stockbridge, Mass... 


- 13.00 
25 7.50@12.25 


15.00 





Williams and Blue Bell, 


11.25 





Williamsport. Pa. 

York, Pa. recall 
CENTR 

Delaware, “Ohio os 

Geneo, Ohio ... 

Gibsonburg, O : sia 
Huntington, Ind. 

Knowles and Valders, Wis... 


prices)... 





Marblehead, Ohio 
Mitchell, Ind 
Sheboygan, 


11.00 


10.00 


. 9.50@10.50 10.50@12.50 








White Rock, Ohio. 
bef =e O. (dlrs.’ 
SOUTHERN: 
El Paso, ane 
Karo, Va. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ocala and Zuber, 
Sherwood, Tenn 

Staunton, Va. 


price).. 50a 





12.00 
11.00 


8.00a 


" 9.50@11.00 
11.00 
9.50 


MNoOWMUNS 
mnoouUe 





9.50@ 11.00 
11.00 





WESTERN: 
Colton, Calif. 
Kirtland, N. Mex.. 

Los Angeles, Caut.... 
San ewe al Calif. 
Tehachapi, Calif. 


$100-lb. sacks; *180-Ib, net, 
(a) 50- Ib. paper ‘bags; terms, price per barrel: 
date of invoice. (b) Burlap bags. 


Miscellaneous Sands 


(Continued from preceding page) 

Stone sawing 

Traction 

Brass molding ... 
Delaware, N. J.—Molding fine 

olding coarse 
oo Molding 
resden, O.—Molding coarse....... 

Brass molding a ceenanae aes 178 
Dunbar, Pa.—tTraction, Z 
Dundee, O.—Glass, core, 

traction 


ag fine, brass molding (plus 
75e for winter loading) 
Molding coarse (plus 75c for winter 
loading) . 
Falls Creek. Pa.—Glass sand 
urnace lining, traction and molding 
coarse and fine, and core 
Sand blast 
Eau Claire, 
Sand blast .. 
Traction sand 
Franklin, Pa., and Utica, Pa.—Traction 
Brass ‘molding 
ore 
Molding fine . 
olding coarse 
Furnace linin 
Greenville, Tll—Molding coarse 
Joliet, Tll._—Milled, dried and screened 
No. 2 coarse molding sand and open 

















damp... 
sand blast, 























2.50 
1.50@1.70 


+180. tb. ‘net, 
25c per ton or Sc per bbl. discount for cash in 10 days from 
(c) 200-Ib. bbl. 


15.00 


ie oot 


m a5 00@ 16.00 


13.00 2.00 


non-returnable metal barrel; §Paper sacks, 


hearth loam and looting clay 
Kansas Citv. Mo.—Micssouri River core 
Kasota, Minn. — Molding coarse and 
fine, stone sawing (pit run).............. eo 
Klondike, Pacific and Gray Summit, 
Mo.—Molding fine and core 
Mapleton, Pa.—Core, dry 
Furnace lining, damp 
Molding fine 
Roofing sand 
Sand blast 
Glass sand 
Massillon, O.—Traction, molding fine 
and coarse, core, and furnace lining 
Glass sand 
Michigan City, Ind.—Core, traction 
Mineral Ridge, Ohio— Core, furnace 
lining, molding fine and coarse, roof- 
ing, sand blast, stone sawing and 
traction (green) 
Montoursville, Pa.—Core 
Traction 
Brass molding 
New Lexington, O.—Molding fine 
Molding coarse 
Oregon, I1l.—Core, glass sand.. 
Furnace lining 
Molding coarse and fine 
Traction 
Ottawa, Ill.—Core, roofing sand.. 
Sand blast, stone sawing 
Ottawa, Minn.—Core 
Glass, molding coarse, stone sawing 
(all crude silica) 


.75@1.25 
80 


1,75 











2.25@2.50 














1.00@1.50 
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Miscellaneous Sands 
(Continued) 


Pelzer, S. C.—Glass sand (carload lots 
only) 

Rockwood, Mich.—Core, damp 
Roofing 
Sand blast 

Round Top, Md.—Glass sand 
Core, furnace lining 


Traction 
(All per 2000 Ibs.) 

San Francisco, Cal.—Glass and roofing & me: 50 
Core, molding fine and brass 
Furnace lining and molding coarse.. 
Coarse core sand 
Sand blast 
Stone sawing and traction 

Thayer, Pa.—Traction & stone sawing 
Furnace lining, m’ld’g fine and coarse 


Cor 
Utica, “Til. —Core 
Glass sand 
Furnace lining 
Molding fine and coarse 
Roofing sand 
Sand blast 
Stone sawing 
Traction and brass molding 
Utica, Pa.—Core .... 
Molding fine and _ coarse, 
brass molding 
Warwick, O.—Core, furnace lining, 
molding fine and coarse (damp, 1.75) 





























- 1.25@2.25 





traction, 








ry 
Traction (dry) 

Zanesville, O.—Core, furnace lining 
Molding fine, traction, brass molding 
Molding coarse . 

*Plus 75c per ton. 


Talc 


Prices given are per ton f. o. b. (in car- 
load lots only) producing plant, or nearest 
shipping point. 

Baltimore, Md.—Crude Talc 

Ground talc (20-50 mesh), bags 

Cubes 

Blanks, per Ib. 
Chatsworth, Ga.—Crude tale 

Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bags.... 

Pencils and steel workers’ crayons, 

per gross ms 1.50@ 2.00 
Chester. Vt.— Ground tale ( 00 

mesh), including bags...............:s+00+ 7.50@10.00 
Emeryville, N. Y.—200-300 mesh; bags 14.75 
Glendale, Calif.— Ground tale (150- 

200-mesh 














a 16.00 @30.00 
(Bags extra) 
Ground Tale (50-300 mesh) 13.50@15.50 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B. P. L. C8RO7ZN a 50@6.00 
200 mesh) 3.50@14.50 
Hailesboro, N. Y.—Ground talc tis0. 
250 mesh), bags 18.00 
Henry, Va. —Crude talc (lump mine 
run), per 2000-Ib. 2.75 @3.50 
Ground talc (20-50 mesh), bags, 
7.75; (150-200 mesh) bags............... 7.75@11.00 
Johnson, Vt.—Ground tale (20-50 
mesh), bulk 7.50 (150-200 mesh).... 8.00@15.00 
(Bags extra) 
Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bulk....10.00@15.00 
(Bags extra) 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Ground tale (200 omnis 


vy. ¥.—Ground talc 
..-12.00@ 13.00 


Natural Bridge, 
(150-200 mesh) bags 
Rochester and East Granville, . 
Ground tale (20-50 mesh), bulk 
(Bags extra 
Ground talc (150-200 mesh), bulk... 
Bags extra) 
Vaseenh-fvane tale (20-50 mesh); 


8.50@10.00 
-10.00@22.00 


8.00@ 10.00 
9.00@16.00 





bag: 
> elle talc (150-200 mesh); bags.. 
Waterbury, Vt.—Ground tale (20-50 
mesh), bulk 8.50 
gs $1.00 extra) 
Ground tale (fea $00 mesh), bulk....10.00@15.00 
Bags 1.00 extra) 
Pencils and steel workers’ crayons, 


per gross 
Rock Phosphate 
Raw ~~ 
Per 2240-lb. 
Copngeye, Tone. Pk. ee * 75% 6. tn - 


L 


Gordonsburg. Tenn.—B.P.L. 68% @72% 4. s0@6. 00 
Tennessee—F. o. b. mines, long tons, 
unground Tenn. brown rock, 72% 
P. 





1.20@ 2.00 





7.00 
, Pleasant, Tenn. — Analysis, 
B.P.L. (2000 Ibs.) 7.00@7.50 
Montpelier, Idaho—70%B.P.L. —Crude 5.00 
Crushed 2-in. ring and dried. 6.00 
Paris. Idaho.—2,000 1b. mine run, 
B.P.L. 70% 4.00 
Wales, Tenn.—B.P.L. 7.25 @7.75 
Per 2000-Ib. Ton 
Fla. — Analysis, 50% to 65% 





Barton, 
arton 3.50@5.00 





(Continued on next page) 
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Rock Products 


Roofing Slate 


‘rhe following prices are per square (100 sq. ft.) for Pennsylvania Blue-Gray Roofing Slate, t.o.b. 
Genuine Bangor, , 
Washington Big Genuine 
Slatington Bangor 
= Bed 


cars quarries: 


Bee. a Genuine 





Other sizes 





For less than carload lots of 20 squares or under, 


Mediums Mediums 
$7.50 $7.20 
7.80 7.50 
8.10 7.80 
10% additional charge will be made. 


Granulated slate per net ton f. o. b. quarries, Vermont and New York. 7.50 








(Continued from preceding page) 
Ground Rock 
Centerville, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65% 
B.P.L. 75% (brown rock) 
— Tenn.—B.P.L. 68% to 72% 5.50 
B.P.L. 65% (90% thru 200 mesh) 
bulk 5.50 
Morriston, Fla.—Analysis, 35% B.P.L. 12.00 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65@70% 5.00@6.50 
Norwills, Fla. —(Fla. Hard Rock)— 
B.P.L. 68% 10.00 


Florida Soft Phosphate 
Raw Land Pebble 


Per Ton 
Bartow we isenbediow Fla.—B.P.L. 


6 78%, rn 
Florida—F. o. . mines, long ton, 
68/66% B.P.L. idouwebas sare te 3.00 
i J ee : ‘ 3.25 
70% (min.) 50 
Jacksonville (Fla.) District 10. 00@12. vu 


Ground Land Pebble 


Per Ton 
Jacksonville (Fla.) District 
Add 0 for sacks. 
-..£, Fla.—B.P.L. 
Morristown, Fla.—26% pho acid... 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—65-70% B.P. \ Ney 00@ 7 00 








.. 6 0@ gan 
50 


Special Aggregates 

Prices are per ton f. o. b. quarry or nearest 
shipping point. 

City or Supaine point 
Chicago, [ll.—Stucco 

chips, in sacks f.o.b 
quarries 17.50 
Deerfield, M 

bulk 7.00 7.00 
Easton, Pa.—Evergreen, 

creme green and royal 

green marble .............. 
Granville, N. Y.— 
slate granules ..... 7.50 
Ingomar, Ohio .............- 12.00@25.00 12.00@25.00 
Lincoln, Neb.—Red, 

WEG: DTS, 1, Bc. scsstcesecestsisccss 30.00 
Middlebrook, Mo.—Red 

granite; sacks 30. en 50 20.00@25.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. en 20.00 @ 26.50 


Terrazzo Stucco chips 


18.00@20.00 10.00@14.00 


Phillipsb’g, N. J.—Green 
stucco dash 

Piqua, O.—Marble 

Poultney, Vt. — Roofing 
granules 7.50 

Sioux Falls, é 

Tuckahoe, N. 

Crushed white stone and 
— dust in 100 lb. 


9.00@ 15.00 
7.00@ 9.00 





6.50@ 12.00 


5.00@ 7.00 
14.00 @18.00 


bag: 
Tater * Ga White lime- 
stone, sacks extra 
Wausau, Wis. 


Concrete Brick 


Prices given per 1,000 brick, f. o. b. plant or 
nearest shipping point. 
Common Face 
26.00 @ 34.00 


25.00 
27.50@50.00 
32 00 
40.00@65.00 


40.00 @60.00 
35.00@75.00 


Appleton, Minn. 
Bellow Falls, Vt 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bridgeport. Conn. 
Carpenterville, N. 
Easton, Pa. ... 
Eugene, Ore. . 
Rochester, N. 
Friesland, Wis. .... 
Houston, Tex. ; 
Omaha, Nebr. 16. 00@20.00 30. 00@40. 00 
Piqua, O. . eis 15.00 20.00@25.00 
Phoenix, Ariz. 16.00 35.00@80.00 
Portland, Ore. ............ 23.75 45.00@75.00 
Puyallup, Wash. .......... 22.00 50.00@75.00 
Rapid City. S. D........ 20.00 30.00@60.00 
St. Paul, Minn........... . 16.00 30.00@35.00 
Salem, Ore. .... 25.00@30.00 35.00@75.00 
Salt Lake City, “Utah.. 16.00 35.00@40.00 
Seattle, Wash. _..... 18.00@22.00 35.00@75.00 
Springfield, Ill. 18.00 20.00@25.00 
Tampa, Fila. ...... oe, 15.00 25.00@65.00 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 13.00@15.00 28.00@42.00 
Winnipeg, Man., Can... 19.00 40.00 


Sand-Lime Brick 


Prices given per 1,000 brick f. o. b. plant or 
nearest shipping point, unless otherwise — 
Albany, Ga. ‘ .00 
Barton, Wis. . 9. 00 
Boston, Mass. 11. “ee 30 
Buffalo, ; cates 16.5 
Dayton, a Giknuaniansicmass eo: 50@13. 30 
a ag > ” agnes TR 12.00 
Gary, Ind 11.50@12.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich. scatacntatooban 12.00 
Michigan City, Ind.. 





Milwaukee, Wis. (delivered at job).. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Plant City, Fia. 
Portage, Wis. 
Redteld, Mass. 
Saginaw, Mich. 











San Antonio, Texas—Common 


15.00 
SE Gi iisssicnicnincinninnians nae 
Syracuse, N. Y. (delivered at job)... 18.00 
h 14.00 
Washington, D. C. 13.50 
Winnipeg, Can. 14.00 











Lime 
Warehouse prices, carload lots at principal cities. 
ydrate per Ton 
— 
Atlanta, Ga 00 
Raltimore, 
Boston, Mass. ...... 
Cincinnati, Qhio .. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dallas, Tex. ... 
Denver, Colo. . 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fort Dodge, Ta.. 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 
Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, 
Montreal, Que. 
New Orleans, 
New York, N. 
St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 7.00 
Lump per 180-Ib. Barrel (net) 
ix’ ~ yy 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, 
Cincinnati, Ohio . 
Chicago, Ill. ...... 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Los Angeles, Calif... 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La..... 
New York, N. Y 
St. Louis, 
San Francisco, 
Seattle, Wash. 
*280-bbl. (net). 


Portland or 


Current prices per barrel in carload lots, f. o. b. 
cars, without bags. 
Atlanta, Ga. (bags)................ ‘ 
Boston, Mass. ......... a 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio ..... ‘ 
CHACON, CUNO eciectncverrscccces 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dallas, Tex. .... 
Davenport, 
Denver, Colo. . 
Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. ...... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo.... 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montreal, Can. (sacks 20c extra)... 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. (includes bags) 
(10c per bbl. discount in 10 days) 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Portland, Ore. (sacks 10c ea.).. 
St. Louis, Mo.. 
San Francisco, Calif. (sacks 10c ea.) 
St. Paul, Minn.. - 
Toledo, Ohio ennai 
Seattle, Wash. (incl. sacks, ei 
F. o. b. Seattle (including sacks)............ a 


NOTE—Add 40c per bbl. for bags. 





——Plaster Board Wallboard 


Gypsum Products—car.oaD PRICES PER TON AND PER M SQUARE FEET, F. 0. B. MILL 32036" Hnsoal6" ecto naa, 


Cementt 


Weight Weight 


Lengths 
Agri- Stucco* and 1500 Ibs. 1850 lbs. 6’-10’, 1850 Ibs. 
Crushed Ground cultural Calcined Gauging Wood White$§ Sanded Keene’s = Trowel Per M P Per M 
Rock Gypsum Gypsum Gypsum Plaster Fiber Gauging Plaster Cement Finish Sq. Ft. 
Alabaster, Mich. 
Blue Rapids, Kan. 10 
Douglas, Ariz. ...... - 10.50@ 12.00 
Eldorado, Okla. 3 10.50 , : 
Fort Dodge, Ta.. nee ; ‘ a : ’ 50 15.45@22.00 ..... 21. 20.00 
Garbutt, N. = 0 8.00 ; aac 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Gypsum, Ohio .... 
Hanover, Mont. 
Loveland, Colo. 
Oakfield, N. Y.. 
Piedmont, S. D.. a 4 } 
Plasterco, Va. ... o» & paren J t 10. 00 
Southard, Okla. on a 5 ' 4 10.00 
Winnipeg, Man. . i d : 16.00 


NOTE—Returnable Jute Bags, 15c each, $3.00 per ton; Paper Bags, $1.00 per ton extra. 
“Shipment in bulk 25c per ton less; tBond Plaster $1.50 per ton additional; +Sanded Wood Fiber $2.50 per ton additional; §White Moulding 50c per 
ton additional; ||Bulk; (a) Includes sacks. 


12.50@13.50 
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New Machinery and Equipment 
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New Tractor Shovel 
HE Pioneer tractor shovel, placed on 
the market by the Pioneer Mfg. Co., 
Winona, Minn., is of simple construction 
and contains a shovel-bucket with power 
for its operation. It is a single, compact 


placing the unloader underneath the rails 
and thus do away with the necessity of 
resetting it for each car. 

This unloader, assert the manufactur- 


ers, is in reality a double-purpose machine 
since it will load directly into a motor 


Shovel raised from ground ready to move forward with load 


unit, with the necessary speeds to make it 
mobile. The wheel base is short, as is the 
turning radius. 

It is not the makers’ intention that the 
shovel shall circle from point of dump to 
point of loading; on the contrary, it is 
to remain in the road, backing directly over 
the same path as traveled with the load. 
Therefore, two reverse speeds are provided 
—there are, in fact, two speeds forward and 
two speeds backward. The return is made 
on high reverse to the point of fill, thus 
saving time lost in turning. The machine 
is not designed for long hauls; up to a 
500-ft. haul, however, it can be operated on 
a lower basis, say the makers, than horse 
power. 


This tractor shovel is of 1% cu. yd. ca- 
pacity. The lift is raised and lowered from 
the operator’s seat by a clutch lever. The 
motor is of the heavy-duty tractor type and 
of 40 hp. 


Portable Car Unloader 


HE design of the Jeffrey portable car 

unloader, states the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, is such as to enable it 
to meet various conditions of unloading. 
It is so constructed as to operate in a 
minimum of space and can be placed be- 
tween the car hopper doors and the rails. 
Where conditions permit, a more nearly 
permanent arrangement can be had by 


truck, or it can be extended to serve a 
storage pile by the use of a separate 
portable conveyor. 


New Industrial Locomotive 
NEW industrial locomotive, known as 
Model F, has recently been placed on 
the market by the Industrial Equipment Co., 
Minster, Ohio, formerly the Cummings Ma- 


chine Co. This locomotive is of all-steel 
box girder construction, with high manga- 
nese chrome alloy steel axles, jackshaft and 


friction disc shaft and Carnegie rolled steel 
wheels. 

The Buda engine is incorporated and such 
equipment as Westinghouse starting and 
lighting, Stromberg carburetor, Duplex goy- 
ernor, Splitdorf Areo model magneto with 
enclosed impulse automatic starter, Hyatt 
roller bearings, New Departure ball bear- 
ings, Willard storage battery, and Diamond 
roller chain. To insure maximum trans- 
mission of power and proper alignment of 
all working parts, the engine and drive 
assembly have been combined in 
one complete unit with a two-point sus- 
pension. 


disc 


Many parts have been eliminated by 
changing the method of braking. When 
the brake is applied two heavy iron shoes, 
diametrically opposite, grip a steel brake 
wheel on the jackshaft. This method is 
very efficient and with a pressure of ap- 
proximately 25 lb. it is possible to lock the 
wheels. A special feature is the stationary 
hand wheel method of shifting the fibre 
wheel across the face of the disc in order 
to get forward, to reverse, or to change 
in speeds. 

This locomotive has a roomy and com- 
fortable cab, in which are located all con- 
trol levers, and is of pleasing appearance 
and sturdy construction. To insure easy 
and quick starting and battery insurance a 
primer is attached to the engine manifold 
manually operated from the cab. The Ful- 
ton exhaust whistle is used as a signal. 

The Industrial Equipment Co. states 
that this Model F locomotive is made in 
both the six and seven ton sizes. 

This company has adopted the trade 
name of “Minster” for its locomotive since 
adopting the new corporate name. 


Dumping position of tractor shovel 
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News of All the Industry 


VILLA LLAMA M MAMMA MAMA hhh 





Quarries 





A. L. Berry, Hickory, N. C., will develop a 
stone quarry at Huthar, N. C. 

Henry B. Harris, Sparta, Ga., has purchased 
and will operate a granite crushing plant in 
Granite Hill, Ga. 

The Alexander Granite 2 Land Co., of which 
J. M. Denton, Statesville, N. C., is president, will 
develop a stone quarry here and install a rock 
crusher. 

The France Stone Co., Toledo, Ohio, operating 
one of the largest stone quarries in this section of 
Ohio, will take on more men on April 1, Super- 
intendent A. E. Freeman declares. 

Lincoln, Kans.—The Lincoln Rock Crushing 
Co. has resumed operations after a close down 
caused by the large blast damaging the machinery. 
The firm, behind with its orders, plans to push 
the work with all possible dispatch. 





Cement 





Rotan, Texas—Work is about to begin on the 
$350,000 plant of the Patton Cement Co. 

The Aetna Portland Cement Co. is reported to 
have approved the plans for a $1,000,000 cement 
plant at Essexville, Mich. 

The Coplay Cement Mfg. Co., Coplay, Pa., is 
arranging for the immediate resumption of manu- 
facture at its Mill C, following an idle period. 

The Harriman Cement and Stone Co., Roane 
County, Tennessee, has filed an amendment to its 
charter seeking to increase its capital stock from 
$6,000 to $50,000. 

The North Star Concrete Co. has been incor- 
porated in Mankato, Minn., to manufacture pav- 
ing and concrete products, with a_ capital of 
$100,000, by D. W. Radichel and W. O. Radichel. 

The Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Ormrod, Pa., 
has resumed production at its Mill F, following 
a period of inactivity. The company is planning 
for the early reopening of its Mill D, in the same 
vicinity. 

Cementon, N. Y.—The plant of the Alpha 
Cement Co. at Cementon, which was shut down 
several weeks ago for repairs and improvements, 
is again in operation with a considerable force 
employed. 

Chefoo, China—Kwan Chin Chen has organized 
a_cement company at Chefoo with a capital of 
$500,000, which has been registered in the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce. A formal opening 
will be held in April. 

The Globe Portland Cement Co., 416 McKnight 
building, Minneapolis, Minn., have let the general 
contract for the erection of a cement plant at 
Dubuque, Ia., to cost $1,600,000, to H. C. 
Stuchen, St. Paul, Minn. 

Philadelphia—Offices of the Portland Cement 
Association have been re-established in the 
Finance building, in charge of D. S. MacBride. 
The association was organized here in 1902 and 
had offices here until 1916, since when this city 
has been covered by the New York office. The 
office in Philadelphia is one of 23 district offices. 





Dealers 





The Holland Tile & Gravel Co. has been in- 
corporated in Holland, Mich., with a capital of 
$25,000. 

The Detroit Cast Stone Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
been incorporated at $50,000 by Jacob Duschin- 
sky, Martin Hoffman and Julius Kanoc. 

The Dixie Coal, Lime & Clay Products Co., 
Dayton, Tenn., O. E. Thomas, is president, will 
erect a 30-ton lime hydrating plant in Graysville, 
Tenn. 

The Valley Tile & Concrete Co., has been in- 
corporated in San Benito, Tex., with a capital 
stock of #0. 000, by G. W. Wilkinson, G. W. 
Clark and J. R. Dean. 


The Texas Building Materials Co., Beaumont, 
Tex., has changed its name to the Beaumont 
Building Material Co., and has decreased the 
capital stock from $100,000 to $80,000. 


George W. Meicher, Allentown, Pa., has been 
appointed permanent receiver of the Barto Stone 
and Cement Co., on motion of the attorneys, 
Charles W. Matten and Randolph Stauffer. 

The White Star Cement & Coal Co., 
lately incorporated in 
capital of $3,000,000, 
Springs, Ala., 
barrels. 

The Knoxville Cement Products Corp., re- 
cently incorporated in Knoxville, Tenn., has or- 
ganized with C. P. Koehn as president *and gen- 
eral manager and H. A. Aurin as secretary and 
treasurer. It will put in machinery to make 
cement bricks, blocks, tile and sewer pipe. 


which was 
Nazareth, Pa., with a 
is to erect a plant in Village 
with an annual capacity of 1,000,000 





Manufacturers 





The American Cement Plaster Co., manufac- 

turers of gypsum products, has removed its Chi- 
cago office from Forty-ninth and Oakley avenue, 
to room 1158 Conway Building, Chicago. 
_ The Concrete Mfg. & Machinery Co., recently 
incorporated in Columbia, S. C., with a capital 
of $10,000, will construct 40x100 ft. and 30x90 
ft. buildings, install concrete mixer, electric 
motors, etc., for manufacture of cement drainage 
pipe, road machinery, etc. H. C. Randolph, 1422 
Henderson St., Columbia, is president. 

The Anchor Concrete Machinery Co., Rock 
Rapids, Iowa, has announced that it would locate 
its factories at Adrian and has purchased the 
plant of the Adrian Steel Casting Co. The plant 
machinery was ordered shipped here from Iowa. 
The firm has a capitalization of $100,000. Its 
general sales offices will be in Cleveland. 


Industrial Equipment Co.—The Cummings Ma- 
chine Co., Minster, Ohio, will hereafter be known 
as the Industrial Equipment Co. No change has 
been made or contemplated in management or 
personnel. The change of name was deemed ad- 
visable due to the nature of equipment manufac- 
tured. The trade name adopted for its industrial 
locomotive is ‘‘Minster.” 


W. E. Hopton, of the Hopton Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., with branch office at Rochester, has been 
named selling agent of New York State with the 
exception of New York City and territory south 
of Albany, for the Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, manufacturers of storage battery locomotives 
and trucks, electric locomotives and cars, com- 
plete equipment for industrial railroads including 
dryer cars, transfer cars, turntables, cars for roll- 
ing mills, mines, factories and plantations and 
by-product coke plant equipment. 

The Stucco Products Co., Ninety-fifth and 
Colfax Avenue, South Chicago, IIl., is construct- 
ing a modern crushing and screening plant for 
the purpose of preparing for stucco users a prod- 
uct the company believes will meet the demands 
of the trade and one prepared under strict super- 
vision as to material and sizing required. The 
company claims to make a jet black dash with 
an everlasting shine, smooth surface and without 
porous matter. The plant is being equipped with 
modern magnetic systems for removing marring 
corrosive matter. 

The United States Non-Metallic Minerals Corp., 
with offices at 301 Merritt Building, Los Angeles, 
Calif., with a capitalization of $100,000, is erecting 
a plant for the grinding of non-metallic minerals, 
etc., at Daly and Richmond Streets, Mission 
Road. The company is preparing to grind silica, 
feldspar, and clay for the ceramic trades and 
red, green and yellow rocks for the roofing trades, 
also a calcining unit for the calcination of various 
non-metallic ores. The officers are Arthur For- 
rest Flynt, president; C. W. Hill vice-president, 
and H. Jefferson O’Brien, secretary-treasurer. 





Personal 





Fred D. Whiting, formerly sales manager of the 
Indianapolis Mortar and Fuel Co., is now vice- 
president and manager of sales of the National 
Magnesite Stucco Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, Department of Agriculture, 
was elected to represent the Bureau at a recent 
meeting of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee held in New York. 


H. W. Hardinge, of the Hardinge Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, sailed on the Baltic 
on February 15 for Europe. He intends to close 
up some business of his company that has been 
under way in England, Belgium, France and 
Italy. Mr. Hardinge plans to return about the 
middle of April. 

Arthur Whitcraft, M. E., has assumed charge 
of the manganese steel sales department of the 
Hadfield-Penfield Steel Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. Mr. 
Whitcraft was for 12 years with the American 
Manganese Steel Co. as a sales engineer engaged 
in the design application and sale'of manganese 
steel castings. During the war he was a captain 
in the Ordnance Department. 


J. W. Johnston, assistant general manager of 
the Portland Cement Association, until recently 
located at the general offices at Chicago, has been 
transferred to the association’s New York office. 
Mr. Johnston has been with the association ‘for 
six years and was originally in charge of the 
district office at Parkersburg, W. Va. From 
there he was transferred to the Milwaukee dis- 
trict office, and afterward sent to the Chicago 
office. 


Henry Harnischfeger started on January 28 
a combined business and pleasure trip around the 
world. Mr. Harnischfeger is one of the founders 
and president of Pawling & Hanischfeger Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. He expects to go to Japan, 
the Philippines, China, Burma, Ceylon, India, 
up through Suez to Naples and Europe. He will 
visit the various foreign branch offices of the 
Associated Machinery Corporation, of which he is 
president, to look over general business condi- 
tions and possibilities in the Far East. Mr. 
Harnischfeger will transact business at Kobe, 
Japan; Hongkong, China; Singapore, Rangoon 
and Bombay. He is accompanied by Mrs. 
Hanischfeger. 





Trade Literature 





Excavating Machinery—A recent folder on the 
Marion line of excavating machinery manufac- 
tured by the Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 
Ohio, shows 26 illustrated examples of how the 
company’s machinery can be applied. 

Drilling Machines—The Catalog-Price List Nv. 
220 of the Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, 
Ohio, includes illustrations and prices of its line 
of steam and gas portable drilling machines, at- 
tachments, tools and supplies. This substantially 
bound 152-page book the company recommend: 
as a reference book for drillers. 

Uses of Limestone—The Wisconsin Limestone 
Co., Waukesha, Wis., is distributing some excel- 
lent trade literature in its educational campaign, 
prepared by W. S. Halliday, manager of this 
company’s soils bureau. Mr. Halliday’s recent 
3500-mile trip over Wisconsin has equipped him 
with a knowledge of soil conditions in that state 
that is proving valuable to both the farmer and 
the company. 

“Testing That Pays Dividends” is the title of 
a tastefully designed booklet describing the work 
of the Dorr Co., 101 Park avenue, New York 
City, with a laboratory completely equipped for 
research and testing, situated “in one of Nature’s 
beauty spots not far from city conveniences, but 
far enough for a man to work and think without 
distraction of city noise, dust, and congestion” — 
at Westport, Conn. Included in the company’s 
service are: Selections of equipment and deter- 
mination of operating methods; development of 
processes for disposal of trade wastes and re- 
covery of valuable products; design of industrial 
plants; supervision of construction and _ initial 
operation of plants. In production are included 
barytes, potash, cement, fertilizers, glass sand, 
gypsum, magnesite, and treatment of bauxite, 
foundry sands, phosphate rock, etc. 


Correction—In Rock Products for February 25, 
in stating that the Arrow Sand Co. of Columbus, 
Ohio, had increased its capital from $150,000 to 
$200,000, the wrong address, “Cincinnati,” was 
given. President S. Neal Hallock assures us that 
we “came within 125 miles of it, which is pretty 
close’’—and then he wished us success! 
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FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Good Washed River Sand Is Gold in Southern Minn. 


Good washed River Sand and Gravel is priceless 
owing to the demand in Southern Minn., and the ter- 
ritory surrounding. We own 1800 feet frontage on 
the Minnesota River, 500 ft. from the main line of 
the “Omaha” R. R. from the Twin Cities to Omaha, 
Neb., within the city limits of St. Peter, 100 ft. 
from a 2200 voltage wire. St. Peter is 12 miles from 
Mankato and 76 miles southwest from Twin Cities, on 
the main line of Omaha R. We have an in- 





exhaustible supply of sand in the Minn. River, sand 

washes in as fast as taken out and demand greater 

than the supply at this time. An ideal location for 

Sand Dip or Sand Sucker. Have other interests, can- | 
not handle. Will sell outright or lease on royalty | 
basis. 


Write St. Peter Tile Works, St. Peter, Minn. 


WANTED 


Partner with not less than ten thousand dollars, 
purchase interest modern limestone quarry an 
plant, established ten years, well located, ex- 
cellent territory, demand for product exception- 
ally good, want to expand and also to go into 
the sand business, Address 


Box 1543, Care of Rock Products 
542 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED 


Superintendent for hydraulic sand and 
gravel operations in Northern Illinois. 
Good opening for experienced man. Ad- 
dress 

Box 1546, Care of Rock Products 
542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE 


20 acres of land located in Mt. Clemens, 
13 miles from Detroit and % mile from 
railroad switch. 15 acres of this land con- 
tains iron or brick moulding sand to the 
depth of 414 to 14 feet; and asphalt sand 
to the depth of 35 to 40 feet. Buildings 
rent for $3600.00 a year for 3 years. Pos- 
sibly would take some city property in 


exchange. 
H. J. Wacker 


111 Rose Street Mt. Clemens, Mich. 








FOREMAN WANTED 


To operate a medium size tide-water sand and gravel 
plant, working under a superintendent. Should be ex- 
perienced in the operation and maintenance of elevat- 
ing, washing, screening and conveying machinery, also 
steam shovel and locomotive. _Must_be successful in 


nandling men and getting results. State age, experi- 
ence, reference and wages expected. Address 

BOX 1545, CARE OF ROCK PRODUCTS 
542 South Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Ill. | 





WANTED 


Steam Shovel Engineer accustomed to 70-C 
Bucyrus for rock work. |! months’ work guar- 
anteed at $190.00. Can offer good living condi- 
tions, a few miles out from large city. Must 
state experience and references. 


Box 1544, Care of Rock Products 
542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





TEXAS QUARRY FOR SALE 


1000-ton rock crushing plant with well de- 
veloped quarry; inexhaustible supply of highest 
quality stone; excellent railroad facilities; well 
established crushed stone market, besides an 
advantageous ballast arrangement. A bargain 
with a future; Texas will spend increasing 
millions annually on its roads. 

Box 1541, Care of Rock Products 

542 South Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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FOR SALE 


1—42-ton Standard gauge Baldwin 
Mogul, 160-lb. Steam. 

1—36-ton Standard gauge Baldwin 
Mogul, 11’ wheel base. 

2—50-ton Standard gauge Brooks 
6-wheel switchers, 160-lb. steam. 

1—50-ton Standard gauge Shay 
geared locomotive. 

1—42-ton Standard gauge Shay 
geared locomotive. 

2—23-ton brand new 36” gauge Por- 
ter 6-wheel switchers, separate 
tenders. 

2—18-ton O & S 8-wheel two-line 
locomotive cranes. 

1—14-B Bucyrus Steam Shovel, 


mounted on traction wheels. 


Birmingham Rail & Locomotive Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 








FOR SALE 


2000’—16-lb. Track, 30” gauge. 
12—1-yd. U Dump Cars, 30” gauge. 
5—Turntables. 
6—End Dump Quarry Cars. 
2—Gable Side Dump Cars. 
New and Relay Rails. 


IVANHOE EQUIPMENT CO. 
1130 Ivanhoe Road Cleveland, Ohio 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Send Us Your Steam Shovel Inquiries 
No. 18 K GATES CRUSHER. 
50—75-Hp. Single Drum Hoists, 25 Cy. Motors. 
25—40-50 Hp. Double Drum Hoists, 60 Cy. 
Motors. 
Nos. 3-5-6-714 and 8 K CRUSHERS. 
2-6- and 12-ton Gasoline Locomotives. 
10x12 in. Steam Hoist, 3-Drum with Boiler. 
60-Hp. Locomotive Type Boiler. 
150-Hp. Boiler, Buttstrap with Stoker 156 lbs. 
25—50-100 Kw. and larger Turbo and Eng. Sets. 
50—5000 ft. Steam, Belt and Electric Drive 


Comp'’s. 
10—15- and 20-ton Locomotive Cranes. 
Large amount Contractors’ Equip., Towers, 


Derricks, etc. 
Send us your inquiries for Steam Engines, 
Centrifugal Pumps, Quarry Equipment, etc. 
ROSS POWER EQUIP. CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








New—RAILS—Relaying 


All sections on hand for quick shipment. 
Reasonable prices quoted. Our stock is 
very complete. 

M. K. FRANK 


Frick Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE 

10x14 in. Vulcan, 12-ton dinkey, 36-in. 
gauge. 

Marion dragline excavator, 50-ft. boom, 
shop No. 4058. 

Williams swing hammer pulverizer, No. 
D-43. 

40—4-yd. side dump, 36-in. gauge West- 
ern cars. 

—American Process dryers, 24 ft. long 
by 48 in. diam., sprocket driven. 

125 h.p. 16x24 in. steam engine. 

Worthington steam pump, 10-in. intake, 
8-in. discharge, 20-in. cylinders—Shop 
No. 16876. 

E. W. COOPER, Engineer 


Nashville Tennessee 








“DREDGING PUMP” FOR SALE 


One 10’’ Morris Sana and Gravel dredging 
pump, 10’ suction, 10’’ discharge, direct con- 
nected to double 9x9 engines. 

One Scotch Marine Boiler, 200 H. P. 


M. A. CALLAHAN 
“The Sand Man” 
Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 











FOR SALE 
No. 10 McCully Gyratory Crusher. 


Almost new—bargain. 
MIDWEST CO. 
632, 140 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 





QUARRY EQUIPMENT 


4—20 yd. Steel Underframe Side Dump Cars. 
3—16 yd. Steel Underframe Western Dump Cars. 
10—1%4 yd. Western Dump Cars. 

2—10x16 Davenport 36 in. ga. Saddle Tanks. 
1—11x16 American 36 in. ga. Saddle Tank. 
1—9x14 Porter 4 ft. 814 in. ga. Saddle Tank. 
1—% yd. Thew “O" Traction Shovel. 


Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis 
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RETURN TUBULAR 
LOCOMOTIVE 


LONG DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


RANDOLPH 2232 





BOILERS 


A LARGE STOCK OF HIGH-GRADE BOILERS OF PRACTICALLY ALL SIZES, TYPES AND MAKES, 
TAKEN OVER FROM DU PONT CHEMICAL COMPANY’S AND OTHER PLANTS WITH PRODUCTION 
RECORDS—RECONDITIONED, OFFERED SUBJECT TO ANY INSPECTION, AVAILABLE NOW! 


“SAVE TIME AND MONEY ON YOUR POWER INSTALLATION— 
LET DAVIS FURNISH THE BOILERS” 


J. F. DAVIS 


WATER TUBE 
SCOTCH MARINE 


1122-1123-1124 
Harris Trust Building 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











LOCOMOTIVES 


1—Baldwin 35-ton, std. gauge saddle tank, 
4-wheel, steam brakes. 

1—Porter 20-ton, std. gauge, 4-wheel saddle 
tank. 

1—Plymouth 31%4-ton brand new, gasoline, 24’ 
gauge, 

I—Vulcan 10x16, 36’ gauge, just rebuilt. 

2—Davenports, 9x14, 36’ gauge, just rebuilt. 

|—6-wheel Switcher, 50-ton, rebuilt. 

1—6-wheel Switcher, 160 lbs. pressure, 60 tons. 

i—Vulcan, 24’ gauge, steam pressure, 180 lbs. 


CRUSHERS 


I—No. 10 McCully with extra shaft and head 
and extra gear and pinion. 


I—No. 10 McCully, almost new. 
I—No. 8 Gates suspended type. 
I—No. 7% McCully. 

2—No. 


6 Gates. 
I—No. 5 Gates. 
I—No. 4 Gates. 
I—No. 4 Gates with elevator and screen. 
I—No. 3 Gates. 
I—No. 3 Austin on trucks. 


STEAM SHOVELS 


1—Model 60 Marion with 2% yd. dipper, extra 
fine condition. 

1—73 Osgood with 3% yd. dipper. 

1—70-C Bucyrus with 2% yd. dipper. 

1—Type B Erie Shovel, with % yd. dipper, on 
traction wheels. 

I—No. 0 Thew with % yd. dipper on traction 
wheels. 

1—Model 18 Osgood with % yd. dipper, on 
traction wheels. 

1—Model 175-B Bucyrus Stripping Shovel. 

1—Model 40 R Bucyrus Shovel, with 1% yd. 
dipper. 


COMPRESSORS 


1—Ingersoll-Rand, Belt Drive—310’. 

1—Ingersoll-Rand, Type 10, Belt Drive—340’. 

1—Ingersoll-Rand, Type 10, Belt Drive—648’. 

1—Ingersoll-Rand Duplex, Steam, 2 Stage Air— 
648’. 


1—Sullivan Compound Corliss, Steam, Com- 
pound air—1!700’ 
Also Boilers, Engines, Cars, Rail, Hoists, Ele- 
vators, Screens. 


MIDWESTERN CO., 532 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Machinery For Sale 


DRYERS—Direct-heat rotary dryers, 3x25’, 3% 
«25’, 4x30’, 53%4x50’ 6x50’ and 7x60’; double ‘shell 
dryers, 4x20’, 5x30’ and 6x35’; steam-heated air 
rotary dryers, 4x30’ and 6x30’. 

KILNS—Rotary kilns, 31%4x25’, 5x60’ and 6x70’, 
6x100’, 7x80’ and 8x110’. 

MILLS—6x8’, 6x5’, 21%4x3’’ 3x3%4’ pebble and 
ball mills; 8x4’, 6x4’ and 4x4’ continuous ball 
mills; 3’ March mill; 42’, 337 and 24” Fuller- 
Lehigh mills; 4%4x20’, 5x11’, 5x20’, 534x22’ and 
6x20’ tube mills; 7%4x13’’, 9x15’, 16x10’ and 
30x60” jaw crushers; one “Infant” No. 00, No 
0, No. 2, No. 3, and No. 9 Williams’ swing ham- 
mer mills; one Kent type “G” mill; 36’ and 
40" cage mills; 3’ and 4%’ Hardinge mills; 
18x12’", 20x12’" and 30x10” roll crushers; No. 0, 
No. 1 and No. 3 Sturtevant rotary crushers; one 
No. 2 Sturtevant ring roll crusher; 3 roll and 
No. 000, No. 00 and No. 0 Raymond mills; one 
No. 5 Telsmith breaker; one 36” Sturtevant 
omey mill; one 3 roll Griffin mill; 60’ chaser 
mi 

SPECIALS—Five automatic package weighing 
machines; jigs; one keystone excavator; 6x8’, 
6x5’ and 4x3’ Newaygo vibrating screens, Richard- 
son automatic scales. 

Air compressors and tanks. 


W. P. Heineken, Engineer 


95 Liberty Street, New York. Tel. Cortland 1841 








FOR RENT AND SALE 


10—6-yd. rebuilt dump cars, std. gauge. 

20—12-yd. Westerns, like new, std. gauge. 

50—60,000-lb. capacity flat and box cars. 

|—Western standard gauge spreader. 

|—Osgood 18 revolving shovel, traction wheels, 
No. 794, %-yd. bucket, used 8 months. 

_I—Class 14 Bucyrus dragline on caterpillars, 
70-ft. boom, 2-yd. bucket, used 6 months, 

I—Marion 76 steam shovel, No. 3503, std. 
gauge. 

I—P. & H. gasoline dragline and crane, cater- 
os 40-ft. boom, %-yd. bucket, new 
92}. 

I—No. 2 Brownhoist four- wheel gasoline crane, 
std. gauge, 40-ft. boom, %-yd. bucket, new 
1921. Locomotives 
50-ton 18x24 in. six-wheel switcher, 

lao. ton 17x24 in. four-wheel switcher. 

2—New 24-ton six-wheel Porters, separate 
tender, 36-in. gauge. 

2—18-, 14- and 10-ton Vulcans, 36-in. gauge. 

‘INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CO. 

McCormick Building Chicago, Ill. 








All Steel Dragline for Sale 


85’ boom with 2-yd. Page bucket. Capacity 
3% yd. 70’ boom. 125 hp. boiler, 12x 12 
Lidgerwood engine, compound geared. Steel 
geared swinger. Skids and rollers. Good con- 


dition. 
C. M. NEELD 
Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 








New Rubber Belting 


SOC fe, EZ" Gplee woes $0.99 per ft. 
422 fe. 14" Sophy. .n..ccscscccsecn 1.04 per ft. 
Dan We UG” Glee 1.25 per ft. 
529 fe 16" Gale... 1.39 per ft. 
eo. 0 ae 0 ago ene 1.90 per ft. 
ee a | | ae 1.48 per ft. 
SUZ Be US Clee sce cencscs 2.00 per ft. 


Rolls cut to any length. 


The National Belting & Salvage Co. 
268 East Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 








FOR SALE 


Two Sturtevant Ring Roll Mills— 
No. | and No. 0. Apply 


J. H. Rhodes & Company 
117 Fulton St. New York City 








60 x 84 TRAYLOR JAW 


crusher, placed on foundations, but never 
put in service. 

2—24"x36" type 15-B Farrell crushers. 
2—24"x36" type 14-B Farrell crushers. 
1—18"x24” Carrol jaw crusher. 
1—16"x32”" Acme jaw crusher. 
1—12"x24” Reliance jaw crusher. 
1—11"’x20” Acme jaw crusher. 

1—9"x16” Reliance jaw crusher. 
1—714""x13" Champion jaw crusher. 

We can also offer other jaw crushers, 
gyratory crushers, elevators, screens, and 
general quarry equipment. 

READING ENGINEERING CO., INC. 
1227-A Tribune Bldg. New York, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 
Sand Land. A Bargain. Address 
T. J. Nertney, Ottawa, Illinois 
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PULVERIZED LIMESTONE 
WASHED SAND & GRAVEL 
Engineers AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE 


F. L. SMIDTH & CO. 


50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 





CEMENT MANUFACTURING PLANTS Complete machinery equipment and detail 
CEMENT MAKING MACHINERY plans of structures and arrangement of ma- 
PULVERIZED COAL INSTALLATIONS chinery for plants of the above nature. 
GRANULATING AND PULVERIZING 

MACHINES FOR ALL MATERIALS 


FLINT PEBBLES—SILEX LINING S. G. ARTINGSTALL, JR., M. E. 


THE LENIX BELT DRIVE First National Bank Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


























One Billion Dollars We Design and Equip 
This is approximately the amount of money that will Complete Plants 


be spent on good roads during the coming year. 





toe the manufacture of gypsum products, such as wall 
Is your plant in proper condition so that you may get plaster, moulding plaster, wall board products, gypsum 
your share of this tremendous business? Now is the block products, also mixing plants. 

time to make the necessary changes. We can give 
you a real engineering service, a service without prej- 
udice, a service that considers only the particular 
needs of the producer. Quick action will be profitable. 


We are prepared to furnish complete machinery-equip- 
ment and design and furnish plans for the installation. 
Consult our Engineering Department. Forty years’ expe- 
rience in designing of wall plaster machinery and plants. 


James N. Hatch, C. E., M. E. The J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 


Member A. S. C. E. Engineers, Machinists and Founders 


CONSULTING ENGINEER Enterprise, Kansas 


736 1st Natl. Bank Bldg. Chicago, Ill. Western Bales Reqvessetetive 


J. J. Abramson, 612 San Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Roneer W. Hur & Co. | FULLER PRODUCTS 


Inspection —Tests — Consultation Crushing Rela 

Inspection New and Second Hand Machinery, Pumps, Crushers, Direct “a iadienst Fired Dryers. 

Steam Shovels, Cars, Locomotives, Rails and Quarry and Ball and Tube Mill Liners and Partition Plates. 
Contractors’ Equipment Fuller-Kinyon System for Conveying Pulverized Materials. 


F D, GRAVEL, CEMENT, STRUCTURAL Sprockets, Traction Wheels, and Roll Heads. 
Eee TEEL. NO ASTINGS Alio CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS - —_ of High Grade Chilled Charcoal Iron Castings 
or ses. 


Cement, Chemical and Physical Testing Laboratories py a a ee 


a ay HO saarittabareh FULLER-LEHIGH COMPANY 
Fullerton, Pa., U. S. A. 
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BACON ~ FARREL When in the market for machinery or equipment, 


look through the advertisements of ROCK PROD- 
@)°a0 fs Ole < UCTS. If you do not find what you want adver- 
tised in this issue, write us and we will put you in 


CRUSHING~WORLD KNOWN tcuch with reliable firms who can supply your need. 


This service is free to our readers. Use it. 


NUDAMOXUDIINNY | Rock Products 


The Nation’s Business Magazine of the 
EARLE C.BACON, INC. ENGINEERS Rock Products Industry 


26 CORTLANDT ST., NEW: YORK 542 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Hlinois 
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Strongest and Cheapest Quarry Car 


===) on the market. That is 
a | what quarry men tell us 
| who are using our Stand- 
*-| ard 72" Side Dump 
| Quarry Car for 24” stand- 


| ard gauge track. 
Equipped with Steel Pin 
Rockers and Brass Jour- 
nals that can be replaced 
| instantly. 


@ ae »| Write for Complete 
— Details and Prices. 


GEHRET BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of Structural Steel, Ornamental Iron Work, 
Quarry Cars, etc. 
Bridgeport, Montgomery County, Pa. 








For Shafting and Machinery 
\ The trade mark identifies the real Albany 
) Grease—a mark known and respected around 
# the world since 1868, for fair dealing, a 
quality product and an unexcelled service. 
Your dealer stocks it. 


Adam Cook’s Sons 


708 Washington Street, New York 














SCREENS 
Of All Kinds 


seq Chicago Perforating Co. 
SN 2445 West 24th Place 


Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL, 


Wes ee pe: 








“NEW HOLLAND” 
ROCK CRUSHERS 


Highest in quality 
Low in price 
Guaranteed to 
crush all kinds 
of rock for road 
and concrete 
work, ores, coal, 
cinders, etc. 


Write for full 
particulars 


New 
Holland 
Machine 

Company 


100 Franklin Street New Holland, Pa., U.S. A. 











SAND and 
GRAVEL 
PLANTS 


Designs and Esti- 
mates to suit your 
exact conditions. 


Also crushing plants 
new and second- 
hand 


Send for Catalogue 


The 
Cable Excavator 
Company 
2d and Railroad Ave, 
Fernwood, Del. Co., 




















PERFORATED SCREENS 
AND STEEL PLATE WORK 








W. Toepfer & Sons Co. 


Milwaukee 


Wisconsin 
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ARNOLD & WEIGEL 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 


WOODVILLE, OHIO 


BUILDERS OF 
THE. “ARNOLD” 


Specializing in 
THE DESIGN OF MODERN 
LIME CALCINING AND HY- 
DRATING PLANTS. 








FAMOUS 
DERRICK IRONS, FITTINGS 
AND ERECTORS’ TOOLS 


| Works | 
Kearny, N. J. — 


TERRY MFG Co. 
Grano CenTRat TERMINAL 
New Yor« Ciry. 








Fur Cincie Cranes. * Equiement Tuat Lasts: Tmocr & Sten Dernicns 
Let Us Souve Your MatreriaL HANDLING PRoBLEMs. 
All Types of 


stesenatiee” MERRY 
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your trucks with a 





Robins Portable Conveyor 


FECTED. Write for bulletin. 


RELEASE THAT 
STEAM SHOVEL 


for other work and load 


It will cut your handling costs to a minimum. 


SAVINGS AS HIGH AS 75% CAN BE EF- 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 


New York Chicago Pittsburgh Boston 


THE McMYLER 


"THERE is power built into each machine, a rug- 
gedness that can be depended on to stretch out 
into months and years of flawless service. 


Try out the Type ‘J’? Locomotive Crane and its 
operation will convince 


THE McMYLER INTERSTATE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York City, 1756 Hudson San Francisco, Calif., 766 Folsom 
Terminal Building Street ! 
Chicago, Ill., 812 Edison Bldg. New Orleans, La., 444 Maison 


aN Blanche Annex 
Seattle, Wash., Hoge Building Birmingham, Ala., Brown - Marx 
Denver, Colo., 18th and Wazee Building 


Streets Boston, Mass., 261 Franklin St. 














Malleable Chain 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Highest Quality 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Prompt Deliveries 





INLAND ENGINEERING CO. 


Ri ccaicicnainse™ Single Roll Crusher 


The New Series of “Penn- 
sylvania”™ Single Roll Crush- 
ers take grab-bucket feed 
of limestone, cement rock, 
gypsum and similar mate- 
rials, — wet and sticky, — 
without feeder, and make 
maximum reduction in one 
operation. All parts read- 
ily accessible. Maintenance 
cost lower per ton than for 
any other type. Massive 
construction — Reliable 
Safety Devices — Conven- 
ient adjustment. 

Put Your Re- nsx 

duction Prob- PEN KAN | New York 


lems Up to Us Pittsburgh 





Stephen Girard Bldg., PANY PM 














FROGS and 






SWITCHES 


The Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Frogs, Switches, Crossings, Switch Stands, Rails, Angle Bars 
Fishplates, Throws, Rail _, Tie Plates, Portable Track, 
tc tc. 





The Morgan Producer 
Gas Machine 


is the highest class gas producer built in the 
U. S. and is advertised in this journal the first 
issue of each month. 


Morgan Construction Company 
.Worcester, Mass. 


Pittsburgh Office: 704 Arrott Bldg. Telephone Court 1381 

















Gruendler 


Gruendler Hercules Crushers are 
reducing productton costs in hun- 
dreds of plants throughout the 
country. 





“‘America’s Famous Crushers” 


For Crushing and Pulverizing Limestone, Lime, Gyp- 
sum, Shale, etc., a Gruendler cannot be beat. 


Write for Interesting Bulletin 


Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Company 








# Hercules Crushers 





908 North Main Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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Flory Electric Derrick Hoists 


Double Drum with swinging gear, A.C. or D.C., 10-75 H.P. 
One of the many standard types illustrated in the Flory 
Catalog. 


A Flory Hoist for Every Purpose 


S. Flory Manufacturing Company, 
Bangor, Pennsylvania 





New York: 95 Liberty Street Pittsburgh: - House Building 
Chicago: Monadnock Block Birmingham, Ala.: Chas. T. Lehman 
Philadelphia: 14 North 55th Street Hartford: K. B. Noble Co. 








Now is the Time | | 


to prepare for the big demand for crushed stone 
that is surely coming. If you are considering en- 
larging your present plant, or if you expect to 
install a new plant, we will appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to submit information concerning our Cham- 
pion Crushers, Elevators, Screens, Conveyors, etc. 








Interior of K-B Pulverizer showing 
Manganese Steel Lining Plates 


Does the material you’re handling 
pulverize your Pulverizer? 


ONLY STEEL WILL STAND THE STRESS 
“K-B” is built ALL-Steel 


All “K-B” wearing parts are Manganese Steel 





Send for Catalog 
A Small Stationary Rock Crushing Plant 


One of the several thousand Crushing Outfits of K-B Pulverizer Company, Inc. 
our make that are used in every part of the world. a 92 Laf S 
Write today for copy of crusher catalogue K B See eee 


The Good Roads Machinery Company, Inc. New York 


Kennett Square, Pa. 























Analyze Your Drilling and Blasting 


Our new Blast Hole Catalog B-46 (96 pages) will help you. 


The day of poking a hole down with a rivet header or a converted hay 
bailer is past. 






Drilling, being the first step in stone production, is the most important. 
One cent or one-half cent per ton cost saved in this operation often eliminates 
competition. 

With Cyclone No. 14 Drills on the job and Cyclone Service in 
reserve, your drilling and blasting troubles fade—and your costs 
will be right. 


THE SANDERSON-CYCLONE DRILL CO. 


Orrville, Ohio 
Eastern and Export Office, 30 Church St., New York 
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POWER DRAG SCRAPER 

An economical installation both for first cost and 
operating cost. Can be furnished in sizes from 
one-third to five cu. yds., using either steam, elec- 
tric or gasoline power. 

Let us send you complete information showing 
methods used for digging and conveying sand, 
gravel or clay direct to the plant or to bins for 
wagon or truck loading; storage handling or 
stripping. 


L. P. GREEN 


Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














AUTOMATIC AERIAL TRAMWAY 
TheAir Way - The Short Way 
The Low Way- The Right Way 
Tohandle Tonnage of Mine or Quarry 











~~ 


25° ‘Church St 











BYERS  Mosei 10” 
Full Circle Crane 


OPERATOR can raise or lower 
the boom under absolute control 
while lifting or dropping bucket, 
rotating, or traveling. Exclusive 
Byers feature; many other points 
just as important—study them all 
in interesting Bulletin, just out. 


The Byers Machine Co. 
310 Sycamore St., Ravenna, O. 
cAégents in Leading Cities 






















































Cost data furnished by prominent gravel 
producers who are using Sauerman equip- 
ment backs up our claim that sand and 
gravel can be excavated and conveyed 
from pit to oe by one of our 
drag-line cableway excavators at 
a lower cost per ton than by 
using any other equipment or 
combination of equipment. 


Write for Catalog No. 7 


Sauerman Bros. 
1140 Monadnock Bldg. 
Chicago 
Also Mfrs. of Power Scrapers 

















Keep up with the 
Rock Products 
Industry 


IME and money are saved and 
Yes by keeping up with the 

progress of industry. Changing 
conditions, methods, prices must be 
reckoned with to win success. Rock 
Products is the authoritative source 
of business and technical information 
in the rock products industry. It is 
edited from the field by experienced 
practical men. 


Subscribe now and get in corre- 
spondence with our service and ad- 
visory departments. 





March 11, 1922 
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Greater Tonnage 
Lower Operating Cost 


Feeo OpEninc 





Bacx Spout 
PLaTE 


Round Back PLATE 


/y * —% % 
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Grare Bars Ancce Liner Cross Arm 
Cross Section of the Standard American Ring Pulverizer 


The flexibility of the Rolling Rings prevents break downs 


or damage to the Pulverizer caused by foreign material 
passing into the machine. 


Write us for particulars 
AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY 


Gen. Office and Factory: 18th and Austin Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
BARRELS 


are without equal for quality, strength and durability 
V M@E@E@EEC@EEECT@@@E@E@@@@EXC@C@@MM@@E@q@eqXC@q@]]MqH 


They are the best containers used in the 
Lime, Cement and Plaster Trades. 


Our several branch shops permit 
quick deliveries of these QUAL- 
ITY BARRELS to your plant, 


wherever it is located. 


Samples and prices 
sent on request 


M@@CC@@C@@EECECHX€ZX~_CCHZTE€@M@MW@w 


International Cooperage Co., Inc. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


UMMMM|’w 





STURTEVANT oxeersniste ‘MACHINERY 





Complete Units _ -:- 


Crushing, Grinding, Pulverizing, 
Screening, Sizing, Air Separating, Mixing, 
Weighing, Elevating and Conveying Machinery 
:- Engineering Service 








STURTEVANT MILL CoO., 


‘souare. BOSTON, MASS. 















WE MAKE CARS FOR 

OAL, ORE, STONE, SAND, GRAVEL, ee 

CLAY AND BRICK. DRYER AND INDUSTRIAL | 

CARS. THE WATT FACTORY IS THE LARGEST IN 

THE WORLD DEVOTED ALONE TO CAR BUILDING 
OVER 50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 











CATALOGS 
The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO 


























We Look Into the Earth 


ay) By using Diamond Core 
Ky) <p Drills. We drill for Lime- 

y SS 6. eae stone, Gypsum, Talc, Fire 
Clay, Coal and all sninevale. 
We are fully equipped for 
testing foundations for 
bridges, dams, buildings, 
and all work of a similar 
character. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
DRILLING CO. 
Drilling Contractors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Stationary and Portable Types 


are fully illustrated and described in Catalog 29-T just 
off the press. If you are interested in crushers, send 
for the catalog for it explains in detail the reasons for 
the remarkable records made by the Austin. These 
records of low operating costs, high production figures 
and all around efficiency are a result of the many ex- 
elusive Austin features. 


The catalog also illustrates and describes elevators, 
screens, bins, cars, etc., and contains layouts of many 
particularly successful crushing plants. Your file will 
not be complete without it. 


Austin Manufacturing Co. 
New York CHICAGO San Francisco 


Rock Products 
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Who 


is carrying the load— 


you or your trucks? 


Pierce-Arrow 
TRUCKS 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
Buffalo, New York 





2-ton $3200 33-ton $4350 5-ton $4850 fully equipped 











BUCHANAN 
CRUSHING ROLLS 


— 
, 





“es 
i} 
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Type “C” Buchanan Box Bed 
Crushing Rolls for Heavy Duty 
Bulletin No. 13 


Years of manufacturing experience, com- 
bined with an intimate knowledge of the 
conditions under which such machines oper- 
ate, assures the purchaser of Buchanan Equip- 
ment machines of remarkable durability. 


COMPLETE CRUSHING PLANTS 
C. G. BUCHANAN CO., Inc. 


Cedar and West Streets NEW YORK CITY 








CALDWELL 


Service 


ALF a million 

dollars worth of 
well selected stock, 
constantly main- 
tained, and an or- 
ganization keyed up 
to the theory that 
plant efficiency is 
measured by the 
number of orders 
shipped on the day of | 
receipt, accounts for 
Caldwell service. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 
CHICAGO 


17th Street and Western Avenue 


Dallas, Texas, 709 Main Street 
New York, 299 Broadway 
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PERFORATED STEEL SCREENS 


The success of any house supplying repair and renewal parts 
depends on furnishing what is needed quickly and correctly. 
and of satisfactory auality. 

Sixteen years in the Perforated Metal field have given us the 
experience, equipmen: and technical knowledge, and three 
hundred tons or more of Steel Plates and Sheets enable us to 
fill rush orders promptly. 

Try us with your next order. 





























The Clyde Lime Hydrator 


Performance Counts 


The Clyde was first in the field, and through depend- 
able and economical performance is still first choice 
of lime operators. . 


The Clyde Hydrator produces big capacities of lime 
at only three-fifths the cost of any other hydrator op 
the market. 


The Clyde not 
only produces 
over 90% of 
the hydrate of 
America, but 
makes the best 
quality of finish- 
ing lime from 


If you had seen the McLanahan Single Roll either high cal- 
Crusher before ordering your first Gyratory or ee 


. nesium. 
Jaw Crusher, you would now be running only the 


Simple, easiest 
McLanahan Crushers. to pone le and 


most economical 
in cost of install- 
ing, maintaining, 
and operating. 





After many years’ practical experience building and 
operating other crushers, we brought out the first Single 
Roll Crusher, proved it best, simplest and most econom- 
ical—making least fines—requires but little head room— 
no apron or hand feeding—takes wet or slimy material. Send for Catalog 





Capacity, 5 to 500 Tons Per Hour 


McLanahan-Stone Machine Co. H. MISCAMPBELL 


Holli day: sburg Pa Patentee and Sole Manufacturer 
Screens, Elevators, Conveyors, Rock Washers, Etc. DULUTH - - MINNESOTA 











— 


“CLEVELAND” camecs WIRE CLOTH 


A uniform fineness is assured by the use of ‘Cleveland’ Double Crimped Wire 
Cleth, making it unequalled for the screening of Sand, Gravel, Crushed Stone 
and Cement. ‘Service’ is the definite policy of this organization, and through 
every phase of manufacture this end is constantly before us. 





A large stock always on hand. However, any special mesh 
will be manufactured to suit requirements. PRICES RIGHT 


THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH AND 
256 samy. 000 whee MANUFACTURING COMPANY 19 Mesb; .047 Wire 
3573 East 78th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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BATES WIRE TIES 


have long since been universally accepted as the most 
secure, saving, and efficient means for closing bags of all 
sizes and descriptions. 

OVER THREE HUNDRED MILLION BAGS were closed 
the Bates Way during 1921! in the Rock Products Indus- 
tries alone. 


A Free trial of Bates Wire Ties will convince you 
and will show you how we save time and money 
for our big family of satisfied customers. 


A Free Trial Outfit 


consisting of one tying tool and liberal samples of wire 
ties suitable for your purposes will be gladly sent upon 
receipt of your agreement to try it on your work and 
within fifteen days send us $3.50, the price of the tying 
tool, or return it to us. The sample wire ties cost you 


NOTHING. 
BATES VALVE BAG COMPANY 


410 Great Portland St. 
ne ee ee ae London, W. 1, England 
, Ih. 
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OSGOOD 34 and | cu. yd. Revolving Shovels 
are noted for their ability to produce more 
yards at less cost due to their rigid and sturdy 
construction, simplicity of operation and long 


life. 


Every piece of the Traction or Continuous Tread 
Mountings is of open-hearth, annealed cast steel. 
Quick Acting Power Steering Devices, Horizontal 
Hoisting Engines, Vertical Submerged Tube Type 
Boilers and the fact that Crane, Clamshell or Drag- 
line features can be embodied in their construction 


are IMPORTANT TO YOU. 


THE OSGOOD COMPANY 
Marion, Ohio, U. S. A. 

















Heavy Service Dredging Pump 


Where conditions are too severe for our stand- 
ard sand pump, the above type is recommended. 

It is built in sizes from 4” up, arranged for 
belt, motor, or engine drive. 


Morris Machine Works 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


39 Cortlandt Street, New York City 
Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
217 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Bulletin. No. 19-B fully describes our complete line of 
sand and dredging pumps. Have you your copy? 


Morris 


Since the Civil War Builders of Centrifugal Pumps, Hydraulic 
' Dredges, and Steam Engines 











Perforated Metal Screens 
Stone, Gravel, Sand, Ete. 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


PLAIN AND PERFORATED 


General Sheet and Light Structural Work 


“Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction” 


Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


CARBONDALE, PA. 


New York Office, 30 Church Street 
Pittsburgh Office, 915-916 Union Bank Bldg. 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania, Office, 705 Markle Bank Bldg. 
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BEAUMONT 
ROCK CRUSHERS 





Built for great strength where hard crushing, porta- 
ability and efficiency are required 


Size Jaw Opening Tons Per Hour H.P. Required Weight 

9 9"’x15” 12-18 15 8,500 
10 10'’x20” 16-24 18 12,300 
12 12”x26” 25-35 25 19,900 


Immediate Shipment can be made on above size Crushers. 
Beaumont Screens 
Beaumont Elevators 
Send for prices and full information on our equipment. 
Manufactured by 


H. J. KALTENTHALER 


236 Cherry Street Philedelphia, Pa. 
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The ledge of limestone ran 18 
to 24 inches thick. On the day 
that this photo was taken the 
ERIE loaded out, without blast- 
ing, an average of two cars an 
hour, 30 cu. yds. each. 


The owners of this ERIE write us: “Our 
ERIE has been used continuously for 3 years, 
and does as good work now as when first re- 
ceived. We have used it for loading white rock 
at the quarry, and then in a gravel pit. We rec- 
ommend the ERIE to anyone needing a shovel.” 


—McElwrath & Rogers, Corsicana, Texas. 

The ERIE has ample strength and power to 
give steady service in rock work. Also used very 
profitably for loading gravel from the bank. 





¢ Let us send you complete description. Write 
Bevery ¥ RIE 6 hovel is for Bulletin P-16 
easily an quickly convert- - 
ible to a Locomotive Crane. BALL ENGINE co., Erie, Pa., |i. oF 
Any ordinary mechanic can Builders of ERIE Steam Shovels and Cranes 
make the change in the ‘ 
field, in a few hours. Branch Offices: New York, Boston, Chicago 
Representatives throughout the U. S. A. 


iu & & 
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Perforated Steel Screens 


mA 


For Screening Stone, Gravel, Sand 
and Cement 
All sizes and shapes of holes in metal of proper thicknesses 
to give the best screening results. 


Sheets furnished flat or rolled to shape for revolving 
screens. 


THE ARRIGTON CRIN PeRronating @ 


638 N. Union Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 114 Liberty St. 




















Reliance Crushers 





IN ALL SIZES FOR EITHER PORTABLE PLANTS FOR 
ROAD BUILDING OR STATIONARY QUARRY IN- 
STALLATIONS. 


BUILT FOR LONG, HARD SERVICE—WILL 
SAVE YOU MONEY IN THE LONG RUN 


Let us quote you prices 


Universal Road Machinery Co., Kingston, N. Y. 
Branches in all principal cities in U. S. and Canada 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS RELIANCE LINE 
OF ROAD BUILDING AND QUARRY EQUIPMENT 
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BERRY’S FLEXIBLE PIPE JOINTS 


For Pontoon Lines Have Revolutionized Hydraulic 


Dredge Boat Work 





These Joints are made of the best quality 

cast steel and brass and are stronger than 

the pipe itself. They will take any angle 

up to 17 degrees without leaking. If you 

are troubled with leaking joints on your 
1” to 4” of Brass for 


With Patented Lock- Steam, Air, Oil and 6” to 12” Without Locking pipe line, Write Us. 
ing Device Water Device. (Made of Cast Steel) 


Berry Flexible Pipe Joint Co. 26 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Stucco Buildings, Concrete Blocks 
or Bricks faced with Metro-Nite 
are beautiful, artistic and ever- 


The LIGHTNING Sand | EAs 


Metro-Nite White is of a crystal- 
" line character, really a siliceous 
Gravel and Dred Pum dolomite. It is extremely hard, 
ging p ym gp a ~~ making 

: a bright, spar , 
The durability and integrity of Lightning Sand aad ~~ 
Pumps, stamp them as the ideal pump for sand Free samples mailed on request. 


sompanies and contractors. é 
. , Two colors—White and Green. 
They are easy to operate, easy to adjust, and easy 


to replace parts. Shell and Runner made of Semi- 


steel. , The Metro-Nite Co. 


Write for prices and 


complete information 333 Hartford Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Kansas City Hay Press & Tractor Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


‘: HYDRATE 


Kritzer 
Continuous 











Years ago we helped our customers create a demand for their hydrate. Today the 
demand exceeds the supply. That’s why every lime manufacturer should have an 
efficient, economical hydrating plant. 

THE KRITZER Continuous Lime Hydrator is efficient in production and economical 
in operation and maintenance. Let us investigate exhaustively the local conditions 
peculiar to your proposition, and then apply our experience of many years and design a 
plant to meet those conditions. 


me 
Hydrator 


A KRITZER plant, scientifically adapted to your con- 
ditions, will give you the best product at lowest cost 


THE KRITZER COMPANY 
503 South Jefferson Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Collier’s Recently Stated— 
“That 1922 will be a year 


of keen competition —" 


We don’t fear Competition! |aiss Materials 
Handling Equipment has demonstrated in 
hundreds of installations throughout the 
country, its worthiness — both in design and 


construction and work capacity. 


Nor need the Contractor fear Competition if 
his equipment includes Haiss Materials Han- 
dling equipment. The degree to which it 
helps to cut the cost of road building and 
other work places him in a position to com- 
pete at a profit. 


Just a single instance of the economies et- 
fected with a Haiss Path Digging Wagon 
Loader: Loading a 5 yard truck with sand or 
stone, by hand, cost a contractor $2.40. Com- 
pare this with a cost of only 45 cents with a 
Haiss Loader. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 820 


The George Haiss Mfg. Company, Inc. 


139th Street and Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
Representatives throughout the world 
Millars’ Timber & Trading Co., London 


British Representatives 


——- Ot. 
Truce Loavers PorTas.e BEL CONveroRS: 











This Vulcan Rotary Kiln is 240 
feet long. One of the 


largest in the world 


You will have some idea of the great length of this 
10’ 0” x II’ 3” Vulcan Rotary Kiln, installed for 
the Great Western Portland Cement Company, 
Mildred, Kansas, when you realize that only one 
of its four tires are shown. 


This is the feed end of the Kiln which is 10’ in 
diameter. The lower end is enlarged to |1' 3” in 
the Burning Zone. Of course, Vulcan Rotary Kilns 
are made in all sizes and for every purpose—there 
are Vulcan Kilns, Dryers, Roasters and Coolers in 
many processes. 


When you are interested in kilns write Vulcan 


Vulcan Iron Works 


Established 1849 


1753 Main Street Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 











This view shows very clearly the enlarged Burning Zone with its 

tapered Connection to the smaller Diameter on the upper end and 

its Cast Steel Connection to the smaller diameter at the Discharge 
End of the Burning Zone 
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Four-Coupled Tank Locomotive, Light puis. Gauge 3’ 0”. 
Cylinders 10”x16”. Drivers, diameter, 29”. ank capacity, 700 
gallons. Weight, 37,000 pounds. Immediate delivery. 


Baldwin Locomotives 


For Road Builders 


WE are prepared to meet 


any demands upon us for 
new power by road builders 
and those who supply road 
building material. We are also 
fully equipped to manufacture 
and forward duplicate and re- 
pair parts for any bad-order 
locomotives. 


Early orders for new power 
and parts will greatly facilitate 
deliveries. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
PHILADELPHIA 














Four-Coupled Tank Locomotive, Heavy Design. Gauge 4’ 814”. 
Cylinders, 14”x22”. Drivers, diameter, 38”. ank capacity, 
1300 gallons. Total weight, 77,500 pounds. Immediate delivery. 
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MAMMOTH 


Crusher 


HIS No. 9 Williams Limestone 

Crusher is at the Southwestern 
Portland Cement Co’s Plant, El 
Paso, Tex. It is reducing 14-inch 
limestone to 1™% inches and finer in 
one operation. Like every Williams 
crusher, it is cutting the cost of pro- 
duction. 


Two Machines Replace Several 


A Williams Mammoth Crusher takes 
limestone as large as 36 inches and breaks 
it down to 10 inches. A Williams Jumbo 
takes 14-inch stone and breaks it down 
to 1% inch and smaller. With different 
screens, it will produce agricultural lime- 
stone. There is a Williams machine to 
suit every capacity, large or small. More 
than fifty cement companies, scores of 
material men and co-operative farm or- 
ganizations have installed Williams 
crushers. Write for names. 


No Charge for Survey and Plans 


The Williams organization has kept 
in the lead because we make an in- 
dividual survey of each job and 
build the right Williams Hinged- 
Hammer Crusher to fit that job. 


Let the originators of the ham- 
mer principle fit it to your needs 


Dept. No. 4 


67 Second St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


37 W. Van Buren St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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PLAMONDON 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


eee eee ee eee en 
Dust Proof Friction Clutches— 


The continuous friction surfaces of the Plamondon Disc Type Friction Clutch, consists of but three 
parts, with all the simple mechanism for adjusting and operating on the outside in plain view. 


No part is affected by centrifugal action—they can be run at high speed with safety, and without loss of 
efficiency. The adjustment for wear is made entirely by means of one adjusting collar, which gives a 
uniform pressure on all parts of the friction surfaces. These surfaces are absolutely dust proof, and 
are universally used by leading cement mills. 

Our products also consist of Heavy Gearing, Cut Gears and Machine Molded Gears of all kinds— 
Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Couplings, Collars, Pillow Blocks, Worm-Wheels, Fly-Wheels, Rope 


Sheaves, Grey Iron and Semisteel Castings by analysis. 


We Solicit Inquiries 


A. PLAMONDON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Engineers, Founders, and Machinists 


Established 1859 — Incorporated 1877 


Works and Main Office: 5301 South Western Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
EMERGENCY ORDERS RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION 


RAAT 


Save on Track Construction 


Why waste money on needlessly heavy rail? 
The temporary track called for in excavating and con- 
struction work should be the lightest and cheapest that 
can be employed with safety. 
You can use light, cheap track with a Shay Geared 
Locomotive. With its low, evenly distributed weight, 
= small driving wheels, and no counter-balance to pound 
May we send the rail, Shays work successfully on track that a rod 
you our latest engine would destroy. 
catalog? Hundreds of Shays are used in excavating and con- 
struction work. May we tell you why? 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Incorporated 


Lima, Ohio 17 East 42nd St., New York 








A Dust Collector 
Which Pays for Itself 


By purifying the air which the 
men breathe in this plant, thus in- 
creasing their efficiency, and by sal- 
vaging the dust removed from the 
air, this Allis-Chalmers Dust Col- 
lector has paid for itself in a very 
short while. This device is installed 
in Hillsville, Pa., plant of the Carbon 
Lime Stone Company. 

To collect the dust and keep itself 
in “collecting condition’’—-that is the 
problem solved by the A-C Style B 
Dust Collector. 


Ask for Bulletin 1454-J 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S.A. 
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Washing 
Sand and Gravel 














The Dorr Classifier 


Clean, evenly graded sand or 
gravel for any purpose and to 
meet any specification. 


Produced continuously and 
automatically, with extremely 
low power consumption and 
practically no costs for attend- 
ance or upkeep. 


Let us tell you how easily 
it can be applied to your 
operation 


The Dorr Company 


Engineers 


101 Park Avenue 
Denver New York London, E. C. 


RESEARCH TESTS DESIGN EQUIPMENT 
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CONVEYING MACHINERY 


FOR HANDLING 
Cement, Coal, Fertilizer, Gravel, Gypsum, Lime, Phosphate, Sand, Crushed Stone, etc. 


WILL INCREASE THE OUTPUT AND CUT YOUR EXPENSES 
| 








Inquiries 
and 
Orders 
Appreciated 





WE DESIGN AND MAKE 
Apron Conveyors Spiral Conveyors Steel Storage Bins Screens 
Belt Conveyors Bucket Elevators Bin Gates Steel Chain 
Drag Conveyors Elevator Buckets Car Pullers Combination Chain 
Chain Conveyors Portable Elevators Power Shovels Sprockets, Gears, Etc. 


WELLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


1820-1856 North Kostner Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
SALES OFFICES: 
New York Boston Baltimore Pittsburgh Cleveland San Francisco Salt Lake City 























Three UNIVERSAL 
JAW CRUSHERS 


are in use at the plant operated by the 
Flint Crushed Gravel Co., at Des Moines, 


lowa. 


The oversize from a shaking screen with 2-in. 
perforations goes direct to a No. 4-M Universal 
Crusher which reduces the material to 2-in. or 
under and discharges it on a belt conveyor dis- 
charging to a small rotary screen which dis- 
charges to either or both of two Universal 
Crushers (No. 4-M and No. 5-M). From here the 
material is received by a belt conveyor and is 
taken back to the initial shaking screen and the 
process is again repeated. 


Universal Crusher Co. 
225 Third St. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, U. S. A. 
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90% of the Fine Powdered Materials used by 
Industrial Concerns is Produced by 
the Raymond System 


Wherever you go in the industries you will find men who 
swear by certain powdered products because of their constant 
uniformity and the ease with which they work into the manu- 
facturing processes. 


Those powdered products are almost invariably made by 
the Raymond System of Pulverizing and Air-Separating. 


The outstanding feature of these products is their uni- 
formity of fineness, 


Raymond Air-Separation gives this uniformity. Not only 
that, but the units are complete in every sense of the word 
because this System takes materials around one inch in size, 
reduces all of it to powder at a low cost, Air-Separates and 
delivers the finished material direct to a storage bin without 
dust. 


Why not get full details on your problem today? 


Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Company 
1301 North Branch Street Chicago, Ill. 


Western Office: 201 Boston Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Eastern Office: 50 Church St., New York City 

















Continuous Discharge—Gas Fired 


LIME KILNS 


The wastefulness or efficiency of any lime burning appa- 
ratus is determined by the amount of fuel per ton of lime 
produced. 


Our Kilns are not an experiment, but have successfully 
met the test of years of actual service. The design is the 
work of our Consulting Mechanical and Chemical Engineer, 
who has had many years of practical operative experience. 
They embody a number of labor saving devices, and are 
designed to secure maximum production with minimum fuel 
consumption; their record in this respect should interest 
every lime producer in the country. 


Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Company 
Lynchburg, Va., U.S. A. 


Using the Nationally Famous Virginia Foundry Irons 
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The Wooden Barrel is Superior 


_—— 


HIS organization maintains for 

your convenience, forty - seven 

shops and warehouses in central 

and eastern states; and owns or 
controls the output of a large number of 
stave and heading mills located in the 
timber districts of the Southwest. There- 
fore we are prepared to deliver the “Best 
Barrels Built,’’ made of tongued and 
grooved staves, glued heading, thor- 
oughly Kiln dried, and bound with 
wood, wire or steel hoops to meet your 
requirements. 


These barrels are practically indestruc- 
tible, rat, vermin and moisture proof, 
and meet all the government and rail- 
road requirements for the safe transpor- 
tation of poisonous substances. 


If you are in a hurry, we can supply you. 


SANDUSKY COOPERAGE & LUMBER CO., Toledo, Ohio 























“We gave them the laugh!” | 


says Supt. Jim Stone— 


“—-when they told us that this locomotive, only two-thirds the size 
of ours, would pull a larger load. We couldn’t believe it! 


“But then they put it in here witha guarantee 
that it would haul more than our other 

engine weighing half againas much. And 

the little HEISLER made good. 


“We get more draw-bar pull. We save 

thousands of dollars on rails, ties, trestles 

—and fuel. We have more speed for 
switching — she picks up the load one-third 
faster than the larger engine.” — 


Why can the HEISLER Locomo- and uneven track that or- 
tiveactually outpull manyengines  dinary locomotives cannot 


that weigh 50% more? even run over. 

e- 
Because on a “‘Heisler’’, every If the HEISLER geared locomotive will cut your hauling nih. ** 
wheel is a driver, pullingitsfullshare ©°Sts fully one-third, you needit. And if we can’t o*,* worn 


like every other wheel. Perfect distri- Prove that it will, we don’t expect to do business! 9; we e pacumenies 

P P Fr Works, Erie, Pa. 

bution of weight keeps the friction Even if you are not now in the eee eo” : 
only two-thirds the size 


equalized, on all the wheels, atalltimes. market, get full information. “7 non : 
pu more—saving 
And the truck construction is so fiex- It may be the means of sou Or nd comotive costs, track costs 
ible that the HEISLER pulls just as well Saving you money *, m ~~ saineilisdilaiatainiieaniliaitaitets 
around sharp curves—or on rough ater. 0 wre 0 
of 


"ais a locomotive 


gg weighing .... tons, to pull trains about 
tons. Our maximum grade is 


7” 
HEISLER LOCOMOTIVE WORKS wee o* Please give us an idea of what you can offer. 
Erie, Pa., U.S. A, - tes 
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Send it Safely.4 5) 
, fide * Steel saat : 


Serving the Lime Field 


For one year we have been offering the lime and cement field the 
services of the Draper Steel Barrel. Results have so far justified 
our efforts that we feel impelled to say to every producer that the 
advent of our steel barrel in this field has marked an epoch in the 
shipping of rock products. 


If you are not using Draper Steel Barrel Service 
get in touch with our sales department 


No. 12 Light Shipping Steel 


arrel 


8906 Crane Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


District Sales Offices: 


Our No. 9 Catalogue New Orleans, La.—203 Pan-American Bldg.; E. J. Putzell, Dist. Sales Mgr. 

Just Fits Your Pocket New York—110 William St.; C. B. Peters Co., Inc., Eastern Sales Representative, 
Chicago, Ill—128 N. Wells St.; Amco Sales Corporation. 
San Francisco, Cal.—16 California St.; The Hale Co. 














(AMSCO) 
MANGANESE STEEL PUMPS 


Would you like to know what the actual ; Ay 
users think of the AMSCO? 


Read the letter below. It tells a story of 
“‘wearability” that should interest every sand 
and gravel producer. 


“Wish to advise that after using various makes 
and sizes of cast iron centrifugal sand dredging 
pumps we installed on October 6th, 1919, a 10” 
AMSCO Pump. 


“This pump has been in operation since that time 
and has required only one item of repair, namely, 
a new impeller at a cost of $235.00. 


“This pump is subjected to very hard wear since 
it is handling a material containing approximately 
35% gravel over %’’. This gravel consists largely 
of granite and quartzite boulders up to a size of 
approximately 4/'x6’’. It has been our experience 
that the AMSCO Pump described above delivers 
more solids per horsepower than any pump within 
the limit of our experience. This fact combined 
with minimum repairs and loss of time makes the J ; 
AMSCO a most desirable pump. : . / J 
Fe 
xg 


“DES MOINES SAND & FUEL CO. 


“By Gaylord E. Gray, Manager.” eo: ; , » oi : / ‘.. “ 
AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Chicago Heights, Ill. New Castle, Delaware Oakland, California 
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Atlas Non- Freezing 
marks a new era in the 
use of high explosives. 
It will not freeze. It will 
not cause headaches 
from handling. And, 
having the same stability 
and the same uniformity 
that always have char- 
acterized other Atlas 
explosives, it is unques- 
tionably the supreme 
blasting agent for cold 
weather work. Tell us 
what explosive you now 
are using and we will 
tell you what grade of 
Atlas Non-Freezing will 
do YOUR work. 





ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Branch Offices: — Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Boston; Chicago; Houghton, Mich.; Joplin, 
Mo.; Kansas City; Knoxville; McAlester, Okla.; 
Mexico City, Mexico; New Orleans; New York; 
Philadelphia; Pittsburg, Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Pottsville, Pa.; St, Louis; Wilkes-Barre. 


LA PROPER EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY. 


Rock Products 











The New Model ‘‘F”’ 
Minster Locomotive 


Six and Seven Ton 


Space will not permit detail of the many 
features of advantage incorporated in this 


‘“*Thoroughbred.”’ 


It will put pep in your organization and 
guarantees economical production. 


Equip right—buy for lasting economy. 
The “MINSTER” has gone forward step 
by step to leadership. 


Get our Catalog—make a comparison 
point by point with any other type—your 
choice will be a 


“MINSTER” 


(Other Models in 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 Ton Capacities) 


The Industrial Equipment Company 


310-16 Ohio Street Minster, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Formerly the Cummings Machine Co. 


Eastern and Export Department: 


The Herbert Crapster Co., Inc. 


No. 1 Madison Avenue 


New York City 
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AERIAL TRAMWAYS _ 
Interstate Equip. Co., New York, N. Y 


AUTOMATIC WEIGHERS 
Schaffer Eng. & Equipment Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BAGS AND BAG MACHINERY 
Bates Valve Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Jaite Co., The, Jaite, Ohio. 
Valve Bag Co. of America, Toledo, Ohio. 
BARRELS—Lime 


Draper Mfg. Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio. 
International Cooperage Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sandusky Cooperage & Lbr. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


BELTING 


Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York Belting & Packing Co., New York, 
Ms Me 


BIN GATES 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bacon, Earle C., Inc., New York City. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 

Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I., 
ton, Del. 

Grasselli Powder Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


BOILERS, WASTE, HEAT 
Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del. 


BRICK MACHINERY 
Besser Sales Co., Chicago, III. 
Shope Brick Co., Portland, Ore. 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., Geo., N. Y. City, N. Y. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Orton & Steinbrenner, Chicago, III. 
BUCKETS 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Browning Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., Geo., N. Y. City, N. Y. 
McMyler Interstate Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Owen Bucket Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Williams Co., G. H., Erie, Pa. 


CABLEWAYS 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
S. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Interstate Equip. Co., New York, N. Y. 
CALCINING MACHINERY 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co.; Cleveland, Ohio. 
Butterworth & Lowe, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ehrsam & Sons Co., J. B., Enterprise, Kans. 
CARS—Quarry and Industrial 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Easton Car & Constr. Co., Easton, Pa. 

Gehret Bros., Bridgeport, Pa. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnesville, Ohio. 


CASTINGS—Alloy, Steel and Malleable Iron 
Inland Engineering Co., Chicago, III. 
CEMENT MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. & Eng. Corp., N. Y. City. 
CEMENT MILL REPAIRS 
ag Seaheaanaae Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, 
~" "" CHAINS—Malleable (All 
Inland Engineering Co., Chicago. 
COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., N. Y. City. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVATORS 
Caldwell, H. W., & Son Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Wilming- 


Edge 


Types) 


Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., Geo., N. Y. City, N. Y. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. & Eng. Corp., 
York City. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Smith Eng. Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York City. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 

Universal Road Mach. Co., Kingston, N. Y. 


New 


CRANES—Locomotive Gantry 


Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., The, 
Ohio. 

Byers Mach. Co., The, Ravenna, Ohio. 

McMyler-Interstate Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Orton & Steinbrenner, Chicago, Ill. 

Osgood Co., The, Marion, Ohio. 


Cleveland, 


CRUSHERS AND PULVERIZERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Austin Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
Bacon, Earle C., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Buchanan Co., Inc., C. G., New York, N. Y. 
Butterworth & Lowe, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Chalmers & Williams, Chicago Heights, IIl. 
Fuller-Lehigh Co., Fullerton, Pa. 
Good Roads Machinery Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 
Gruendler Pat. Crusher Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Teffrey Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 
ggg onl H. J., Phils copy Pa. 
B. Pulverizer Co., New York, z. 
ial Van Saun Mfg. & Eng. Ft » New York, 
N. 


Kent Mill Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lewistown Fdry. & Mach. Co., Lewistown, Pa. 

McLanahan-Stone Mach. Co., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

Munson Mill Machinery Co., Utica, N. Y. 

New Holland Machine Co., New Holland, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Crusher Co., rg ap oo Pa. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. oo Til. 

Smidth & Co., F. L., New Y ag a 

Smith Eng. Works, Milwaukee, Wis 

Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Universal Crusher Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Universal Road Mach. Co., Kingston, N. 

Williams Pat. Crush. & Pulv. Co., Chicago, “tn. 
CRUSHER REPAIRS—Manganese Steel 

American Manganese Steel Co., Chicago Heights, 


High Bridge, 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., 
Ns Je 


DERRICKS 
Terry Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 


DIPPER TEETH 
American Manganese Steel Co., Chicago Heights, 
ll 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, 
N. J. 


N. 


DRILLS 


The Loomis Machine Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 
Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co., Orrville, Ohio. 
Wood Drill Works, Paterson, N. J. 
DRILLERS 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRYERS 


American Process Co., New York City. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 


DUST COLLECTING SYSTEMS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
DYNAMITE 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I., Wilming- 


ton, Del. 
General Explosives Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Grasselli Powder Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


ENGINES—Steam 


Morris Mach. Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


ENGINEERS 
Arnold & Weigel, Woodville, Ohio. 
Artingstall, S. G., Jr., Chicago, IIl. 
Austin Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bacon, Earle C., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Buckbee Co., J. C., Chicago, Ill. 
Ehrsam & Sons Co., J. B., Enterprise, Kans. 
om? Bridge & Structural Steel Co., Waukesha, 

is. 

Fuller Engineering Co., Allentown, Pa. 
James N. Hatch, Chicago, IIl. 
R. W. Hunt & Co., Chicago, III. 
Randolph-Perkins Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Smidth & Co., F. L., New York, N. Y. 
Schaffer Eng. & Equip. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 


EXCAVATORS 


Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa. 
Owen Bucket Co., Cleveland, 


EXCAVATORS—Dragline Cableway 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Sauerman Bros., Chicago, III. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I., 


ton, Del. 
Grasselli Powder Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Hercules Powder Co., 
FUSES 


Simsbury, Conn. 


Ohio. 


Wilming- 


Ensign-Bickford Co., 
GAS PRODUCERS 


Morgan Construction Co., 


GEARS 


Caldwell, H. W., & Son Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Plamondon Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


GLASS SAND EQUIPMENT 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co., 
GRATES 

The Kramer Bros. Fdy. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


GRINDING MILLS 
Munson Mill Machinery Co., Utica, N. Y. 


HOISTS 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Pa. 
Thomas Elevator Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
HOSE—Water, Steam, Air Drill, Pneumatic Tool 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
N. Y. Belting & Packing Co., New York,. N. Y. 
HYDRATING MACHINERY 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Kritzer Co., The, Chicago, Il. 
Miscampbell, H., Duluth, Minn. 
Schaffer Eng. & Equip. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Toepfer & Sons Co., W., Milwaukee, Wis. 
HYDRAULIC DREDGES 
Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
LIME KILNS 
Arnold & Wiegel, Woodville, Ohio. 
Glamorgan Pipe & Fdy. Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
LOADERS AND UNLOADERS 


Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., The Geo., New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 
Orton & Steinbrenner, Chicago, IIl. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Lewistown, Pa. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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THOMAS HOISTS 


Steam and Electric — Single and Two Speed Types 





For 
Dragline Cableways 
Drag Scrapers 
Derricks 
Bucket Operation 
Car Haulage 


THOMAS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


27 South Hoyne Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











For SPEEDY Handling of 


Sand, Gravel and Stone— 


how is 140 tons per hour, 
with a 34-yd. clamshell? 


It is seldom necessary to load 100 cubic 
yards per hour, but it pays well to have 
a clamshell that can give you such ca- 
pacity as this when needed: 


“On May IIth we loaded 300 tons of sand 
into six cars in 2 hours and 10 minutes. Our 
% cu. yd. WILLIAMS “Favorite” loaded this 
sand from a point 3 to 8 feet below the level 
of the track. 


“Our WILLIAMS Bucket is one of the most 
important parts of our equipment. We have 
used buckets of other makes in the past, but in 
the future we are going to use only the 
WILLIAMS."’—G. H. Manny, Pres., Hoosier 
Slide Sand Co., Michigan City, Indiana. 


Users have good reason for preferring WILLIAMS 
Clamshells 


This large one- The simple, strong construction of the WILLIAMS is not 
piece hinge bearing equalled in any other bucket. We guarantee every part of the 
takes the place of WILLIAMS Bucket against breakage. The WILLIAMS “Favorite” 
five moving parts y : 2 
found on most clam- is a remarkably fast bucket with plenty of strength and power 

shells. It holds the scoops in line—per- ie x for digging stiff cemented gravel. 

manently. You never see a WILLIAMS " . : 

spilling Dart of its load between the scoops, a The WILLIAMS Catalog, a 60-page book, shows you pictures 

even after years of service y of hard work that you never thought any clamshell could do! 
‘here are many other: features of the It contains blueprints and specifications of every bucket in the 


WIL LIAMS you will like. For instance: WILLIAMS line. Glad to send you a copy—write for Catalog R. 
The , tinse bearing is protected by positive 


lubrication. itis gritproof, self-cleaning , G. H. WILLIAMS CO., Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


On the WIL LIAMS, all sheaves are held 


in pe rfect alignment and there are no “‘side 
leads” for cable—saving wear on both 
sheaves and cable. 

Tremendous leverage is provided by the 
WILLIAMS Power Arm, affording unusual 
power and speed under all conditions. 

Write and tell us what digging 
you have to do—we will gladly send 








you data and photos showing just QUICK-ACTING CLAMSHELLS 


what results WILLIAMS Buckets are 
All PartsGuaranteed Against Breakage 


producing on work similar to yours. 
When writing advertisers please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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WILLE 


(Continued from page 78) 
OCOMOTIVES 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, The, Philadelphia, Pa 
Fate-Root-Heath Co., Plymouth, Ohio. 
Hadfield-Penfield Steel Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. 
Heisler Locomotive Co., Erie, Pa. 
Industrial Equip. Co., Minster, Ohio. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 
Lima Locomotive Works, New York, N. Y. 
Porter Co., H. K., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allentown, Pa. 


PACKING—Sheet, Piston, Superheat, Hydraulic 

Cincinnati Rubber & Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

N. Y. Belting & Packing Co., New York, N. Y. 
PAINT AND COATINGS 

Williams, C. K., & Co., Easton, Pa. 


PERFORATED METALS 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, II. 
Cross Eng. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


PIPE JOINTS 
Berry Flexibie Pipe Joint Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLASTER MACHINERY 


Butterworth & Lowe, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ehrsam & Sons Co., J. B., Enterprise, Kans. 


PORTABLE CONVEYORS 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., Geo., N. Y. City, N. Y. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 
POWDER 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. 
mington, Del. 
Grasselli Powder Co., 
Hercules Powder Co., 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
Caldwell, H. W., & Son Co., Chicago, II. 


Cleveland, Chio. 
Wilmington, Del. 


PUMPS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
—- Manganese Steel Co., 


K. C. Hay Press & Tractor Co., Kansas y Mo. 
Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, i ee a 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Chicago Heights, 


PULLEYS 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 


PULVERIZED FUEL EQUIPMENT 
Fuller-Lehigh Co., Fullerton, Pa. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. Co., Chicago, II. 
PUMP VALVES 
N. Y. Belting & Packing Co., 
QUARRY EQUIPMENT 
Good Roads Mach. Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 
Universal Road Mach. Co., Kingston, N. Y. 
ROPE, WIRE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Leschen, A., & Sons Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
SAFETY DEVICES—Goggles, 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment Co., 
SCRAPERS, DRAG 
Green, L. P., Chicago, IIl. 
Sauerman Bros., Chicago, IIl. 
SCREENS 
Cross Eng. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


Good Roads Machinery Co., Oe Sunes, Pa, 


Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., Geo., N. City, N 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Buel Pa. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Simplex Screen Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Smith Eng. Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 

Stimpson Equip. Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 

Traylor we, & Mfg. Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Tyler Co., The, W. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Universal Road Mach. Co., Kingston, N.. ¥. 

Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
SEPARATORS 

Rubert M. Gay Co., New York City. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. Co., Chicago, III. 

Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 

Tyler Co., The W. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SEPARATORS, MAGNETIC 
Buchanan Co., C. G., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


SHEAVES 


Chicago Mining Sheave & Roller Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOVELS—Steam and Electric 
Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa. 
Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Osgood Co., The, Marion, Ohio. 


New York, N. Y. 


Respirators, Etc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHOVEL REPAIRS—Steam and Electric 
= Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, 
, a 


SLATE WORKING MACHINERY 


S. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


STUCCO FACINGS 


Crown Point Spar Co., Inc., New York City. 
Greenstone Products Co., Roanoke, Va. 
The Metro-Nite Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, 
Easton Car & Constr. Co., Easton, Pa. 


Ohio. 


TANKS, STEEL STORAGE 
The Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh- Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Traylor Eng. Mfg. Co., Allentown, Pa. 
The Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


TESTING SIEVES AND TESTING SIEVE 
SHAKERS 


Tyler Co., The W. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 


TRAMWAYS 
Interstate Equip. Co., New York, N. Y. 


WASHERS, SAND AND GRAVEL 


Link Belt Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Smith Eng. Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WELDING EQUIPMENT 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., Newark, N. J. 
WHEELS, AXLES AND JOURNAL BOXES 
Easton Car & Constr. Co., Easton, Pa. 
WIRE ROPE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, III. 
Leschen, A., & Sons Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


WIRE CLOTH 


Cleveland Wire Cloth Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Tyler Co., The W. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Schaffer Lime Plants can be built in small units embodying all the essential economical 
features of our large plants. Owing to freight conditions and the necessity for localizing 
certain operations, the 


Schaffer Engineering & Equipment Co. 


are in a position to offer a real service in connection with the design and installation of lime plants 
of either large or small capacity. The matter of economy in operation, whether in large or small 
units, will be paramount for the next several years. Also the necessity of quality as evidenced by 
Schaffer Engineering and Equipment Company plants is equally important. 


Schaffer Engineering & Equipment Co. 
2828 Smallman Street PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























View in a cement quarry showing a bank of well broken stone after a 
deep well-drill blast in which Cordeau-Bickford was used as the detonating 
agent for the explosive. 


US Cordeau-Bickford 
Detonating Fuse 


For well drill blasting and the tunnel and pocket method of blasting where 
large quantities of explosive are to be detonated, use safe, efficient Cordeau- 
Bickford and get lower blasting costs. 


THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD CO., SIMSBURY, CONN. 
Established 1836 Original Makers of Safety Fuse 
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Buyers’ Bulletin 


MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT :—These inquiries are live, up-to-date in- 
quiries that have come direct to us from the individual in each case. 


READERS OF “ROCK PRODUCTS” :—This Department is for your special help and service. If you 
do not see what you require advertised in “Rock Products,” tell us your needs and we will publish them 


here. There is no charge for this service. 
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Birmingham Slag Co., Jefferson County Bank Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala., are in the market for a power 
brick machine. 

Century Glass Sand Co., 610 Goff Bldg., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., write us as follows: “We have under 
contemplation an extension to our plant at Imperial, 
Upshur Co., West Va., which will probably cover 
complete equipment from conveying machinery to 
crushers; rock handling machinery, mills, washers, etc., 
for a capacity of 500 tons per day.”’ 


Security Cement & Lime Co., Security, Md., want 
quotations on standard gauge gasoline locomotive 
capable of hauling 7 to 10 cars weighing about 6 tons 
each and loaded with 10 tons of stone. 

The Arundel Corp., Wilmington, Del., want catalogs 
and prices on stone sledges, block makers’ and stone 
cutters’ tools also manila and wire rope and quarry 
chain. 


L. Frazee, Savannah, Mo., writes as follows: “Can 
you give me the names of any firms who make ma- 
chinery for manufacturing cement for making con- 
crete? Would like to get in touch with firms who 
make all machinery needed in that kind of work.”’ 


Consumers Lime & Dolomite Assn., 219 Under- 
wood Bldg., San Francisco, Calif., write us: “We 
would appreciate it if you would put us in touch with 
some machinery concerns who manufacture a suit- 
able mill for handling a soft lime marl at the rate of 
from 100 to 300 tons per day. The marl will run 
about 95% carbonate of lime and is damp when mined 
and we would also like to learn of some practical, 
economical method of drying it before grinding.”’ 

F. E. Plummer, 229 Madriver St., Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, wants to get in touch with someone who has good 
second-hand machinery to be used in silica sand pro- 
duction. 











the hard to find source of supply. 








Free Service to Readers of 


Rock Products 


If you are in the market for any kind of machinery, equipment or supplies, or if you desire catalogs, in- 
formation or prices on any product, we are at your service—to obtain for you, without expense, catalogs, 
prices or specific information on every kind of machinery, equipment and supplies—or to help you find 


RESEARCH SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
ROCK PRODUCTS, 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalogs and prices concerning the following items: 
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ROCK PRODUCTS 


542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Start Now— 


(SUBSCRIPTION COUPON) 


read the authoritative journal of your industry to keep in 
closest touch with constantly changing conditions, prices, 
methods. 


Rock Products is the aathoritative business and techni- 
cal journal of the rock products industry. 


rr eee eee ee 


Please enter my subscription to ROCK PRODUCTS for.............. 





We produce: 
(] Crushed Stone 
[] Sand & Gravel 
[] Glass Sand [) Cement 
C] Lime C] Talc 
C] Sand-Lime Brick [J Slate 





C] Gypsum 
] Phosphate 


My name is 


I enclose $.....22n to cover. 


years ($2.00 one year, $3.00 two years). 





My address is 





City 


State 














(Canadian and Foreign Subscriptions $3 90 a Year) 
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Mighty in Strength 
Where Others are Weak 
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It is in the performance of the Traylor 
“Bulldog” Crushers that the quality and 
nughty strength of these machines express 
themselves. For all practical purposes, their 
power and strength is unlimited and _ they 
maintain an unbroken reputation for low up- 
keep expense and dependable operation. 


TRAYLOR 
“BULL DOG” 


Crushers 


The plants who have placed their stamp of 
approval on “Bulldog” Crushers are the lime, 
cement and stone crushing successes of the 
country and the growing preference for these 
mighty machines is significant. 


TRAYLOR MOTOR TRUCKS are built 
to stand the hard service imposed on trucks in 
the rock products industry. Back of every 
truck stands this organization with its Habit 
of Success—with all its resources and its tre- 
mendous responsibility and principle of busi- 
ness integrity. 


TNNQVSQDOOOUUNUOQAQQQNQO000OOUOOOOOOOOOOOOOUUGOOOONOOEOOUUOAOOOOGDOOE 00000 


Traylor Motor Trucks can be delivered to 
you in a complete unit ready to go into imme- 
diate service. 
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Write for Bulletin RGX-1 on Crushers and Complete Data on Our Motor Trucks 


TRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO. 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago Los Angeles Spokane 
30 Church St. 211 Fulton Bldg. 1414 Fisher Bldg. Citizens Bank Bldg. Mohawk Block 
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Brownhoist Uses 
On Road Work 


With Bucket 


Sand, gravel, stone, etc. 
(Clamshell, Dragline 
or Scraper Bucket) 


With Hook 


Building forms, lum- 
ber, bottom dump tubs, 
reinforcing bars 


With Shovel-Crane 


Excavating, grading, 
ripping up old 
pavement, etc. 


Driving Piles 
Switching Cars 


soncneenngyiscinati 20 PE th 


Consider This Crane’s Many Uses 


From beginning to end of a road construction job you will find 
constant use for the No. 2 Brownhoist Shovel Crane. Whether 
you need it for shovel work, bucket work or hook work, this 
crane will do all these jobs and many more besides. 


On shovel work of all kinds including digging, grading or rip- 
ping up old pavement, the Brownhoist shoveling attachment 
turns out a big day’s work. It is easily and quickly put on any 
No. 2 crane. Shallow or deep cuts are quickly made by this 
powerful worker and trucks are easily loaded because of its 
long reach. 


If you are figuring on any road contracts you should get more 
facts on this money-saving machine. Steam and gas-engine 
models are shown in our interesting booklet ““A Many Purpose 
Shovel Crane for the Road Builder”. Write for a copy. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, O. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans 
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MATERIAL HAN DLING MACHINER Y 
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